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* Old-age and survivors insurance, beneficiaries actually receiving monthly benefits 
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Social Security in Review 


The Month of November 


During November there were no 
signs of the beginning of the economic 
set-back that sOme observers have 
considered likely to develop during 
the current winter. Instead, indus- 
trial production and employment re- 
mained at high levels. Steel opera- 
tions, for example, which reached a 
postwar high in October (97.6 percent 
of capacity), continued at that rate 
in November. Residential construc- 
tion activity was far ahead of last 
year’s. According to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics estimates, about 860,- 
000 housing units will have been 
started in 1947—the largest number 
since the record year of 1925; about 
745,000 units were completed during 
the first 11 months of this year, as 
compared with only 440,000 in the 
whole year 1946. Automobile produc- 
tion dropped slightly during the week 
ended November 8 but then resumed 
its moderate upward trend, and the 
number of units produced totaled 
115,197 for the week ended November 
22. Christmas buying was reflected 
in the increase in department-store 
sales; dollar sales for the first half 
of November showed an increase of 11 
percent over those in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. 

Prices on many items continued to 
rise as the heavy demand was main- 
tained for goods for foreign and do- 
mestic consumption. The price index 
of 28 basic commodities, for example, 
after dropping from 345 on October 
25 to 342 on November 1, increased 
steadily to 354 on November 22. 

Although many families—primarily 
in low-income groups—are finding it 
necessary to dip into savings to some 
extent and to curtail expenditures for 
certain items in order to meet higher 
food costs, over-all domestic demand 
seemed moderately firm. This fact, 
with the increase in foreign demand 
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expected to result from the foreign 
aid program, seems to point to a con- 
tinued high level of economic activity 
during the coming months. There is 
no evidence to indicate that any 
major changes in price schedules or 
the level of unemployment, except for 
seasonal variations, will take place in 
the immediate future. Some seasonal 
increase in unemployment may be 
expected during the winter months. 
The weekly trend of claims received 
in local offices has started to reflect 


this seasonal increase. Though State 
and national holidays were responsi- 
ble for some of the fluctuations in the 
weekly volume of claims receipts, as 
shown in the following tabulation, it 
is apparent that the trend of initial 
claims is maintaining its slow up- 
ward movement. 





Com- 
pensable 
claims 


Waiting- 
period 
claims 


Initial 


Week ended— | Gjaims 





699, 206 
659, 333 
644, 903 
624, 784 
680, 593 


132, 810 

139, 643 
153, 525 
141, 056 
166, 636 


October 25_._-- 
November 1-- 
November 8_-_------ 
November 15____--- 
November 22_--.... 


75,045 
73, 960 
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Social Security 





Social Security Looks Ahead: Recommenda- 
tions of the Social Security Administration 
in Its Annual Report to Congress 


In its first annual report the Social Security Administration,' 
successor to the Social Security Board, presents a record of sub- 
stantial accomplishment during the fiscal year 1946-47 in pro- 
viding a basic minimum of economic security to millions of 
persons in the Nation, and health and welfare services to thou- 


sands of children and mothers. 


It also indicates the extent to 


which it believes the present provisions should be strengthened 
and extended to meet more fully the objectives of social security 
for all people in all parts of the country. 


OperaTion of the various programs 
under the Social Security Act during 
the fiscal year 1946-47 underscored 
the fact that, while full production 
and full employment are imperative 
for the Nation’s continuing economic 
health, they cannot of themselves 
solve the problems that face most 
working people and their families 
when family income is interrupted for 
any length of time or cut short com- 
pletely. 

In this country, as in all countries 
that have adopted social security 
measures over a period of time, devel- 
opment of an adequate, comprehen- 
sive system is an evolutionary process. 
The Social Security Act, building upon 
and extending earlier legislative pro- 
visions enacted at different times and 
dealing with different groups of the 
population, represented the first con- 
certed attack on problems recognized 
as transcending individual or com- 
munity efforts at solution. Our pres- 
ent system is still incomplete in the 
coverage of both risks and persons, 
and the extent of protection for per- 
sons insured against similar economic 
risks varies greatly. 

During the war this country proved 
its amazing productive capacity by 
turning out half of the war material 
with which the Allied Nations waged 
war on all fronts throughout the 


1The report, from which this summary 
of recommendations is taken, covers all 
programs now operating under the Social 
Security Act and the research and report- 
ing functions of the Children's Bureau 
under the act establishing that Bureau. 
The report constitutes section 1 of the 
Annual Report of the Federal Security 


Agency, 1947. 


world. We are now producing at least 
one-third of the world’s total output 
of goods, at an unprecedented level of 
civilian employment. The Social Se- 
curity Administration believes that 
economic conditions at the present 
time offer an exceptional opportunity 
to develop a comprehensive program 
that will provide the basic essentials 
of social security for all persons in all 
parts of the Nation. 


A Comprehensive Program of Social 
Security 


To accomplish this objective, the 
Social Security Administration be- 
lieves that our present programs of 
social insurance should be broadened 
into a comprehensive system that will 


underwrite the basic minimum se- 
curity and well-being of the people of 
the Nation. The objective of such a 
program is twofold. It should enable 
the great majority of all individuals 
and families to maintain their inde- 
pendence when they meet with the 
common economic hazards against 
which they have little or no individ- 
ual defense. It should also assure 
that the services necessary for the 
health and welfare of the people of 
our country are available for their use. 
In our contributory social insurance 
program we have a tested and suc- 
cessful system that can be used to 
compensate all the major risks of wage 
loss—sickness and extended disability, 
unemployment, old age, and death, as 
well as the costs of medical care. A 
comprehensive social insurance sys- 
tem would afford protection to all to 
whom these risks apply. It would 
have the simplicity and economy at- 
tainable through the use of a single 
set of records, a single contribution, 
and a single set of local offices to ad- 
minister all types of cash benefits. 
Even with complete coverage of 
risks and of population, however, 
there will always be some groups who 
will fail to qualify for insurance bene- 
fits and others who need services for 
which they turn to the public welfare 
agency. For them, there should be 
comprehensive welfare programs, in- 


Social insurance beneficiaries and public assistance recipients under the Social 
Security Act, February 1936—June 1947 ' 
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1 AB: aid to the blind. ADC: aid to dependent children. OAA: old-age assistance. 
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A Comprehensive Program of Social Security 


The Social Security Administration recommends the establishment of: 

A comprehensive basic national system of contributory social insurance. 
This basic program, covering all major risks to economic independence 
and all workers and their dependents threatened by such risks, would 
include insurance against wage loss in periods of disability and against 
costs of medical care, for which no general provision now exists in the 
United States, as well as old-age and survivors insurance and unemploy- 
ment insurance. Cash benefits would be related to past earnings and 
additional benefits provided for dependents. The program would be 
designed to eliminate existing gaps in the coverage of both persons and 
risks, to remove present inequities in the protection of workers and their 
families and in the financial burdens of employers, and to provide a con- 
sistent relationship, not only among the insurance provisions for the 
various risks covered but also between the provisions of the basic system 
and those of supplementary special systems now in effect for particular 
groups. As compared with separate programs to meet particular risks, 
such a system would reduce administrative costs and reporting burdens 
and simplify arrangements as they affect workers, employers, and public 
agencies. 

A comprehensive program of public welfare, including public assistance 
and family and child welfare services. Under this program, on a Federal- 
State basis, payments and services financed from Federal and State 
funds would be available to any needy person in the United States, irre- 
spective of the reason for need or the place of residence. The Federal 
financial contribution to such a program should be designed to remove 
the great disparities now existing in the treatment of various classes of 
needy persons and to reduce the disparities in different parts of the 
country. It should also be designed to remove serious present inequities 
in the relative burdens borne by States and localities in financing public 
assistance. 

The role of public welfare agencies should be strengthened by Federal 
participation on a State-wide and comprehensive basis in social services 
for all families and adults and children. Federal grants should be avail- 
able likewise to assist the States in developing such services to families 
and individuals—whether self-supporting or not—who turn to the agen- 
cies for help in becoming self-supporting, in making use of community 
resources, and in solving individual problems in family or community 
adjustment. 

A comprehensive program of health and welfare services for children 
and research in child life. Such a plan should provide for the progres- 
sive development of the full range of physical, mental, and social services 
of high quality required by mothers and children of this country wherever 
they live and whatever their income or race. Immediate attention 
should be given to the provision of programs of health, medical, and 
dental services for the child of school age—one of the most neglected 
areas of service. Research and investigation in child life are essential 
in supporting and guiding the development of these services and enrich- 
ing our knowledge and understanding of the needs of children. Such 
research should approach the programs of child life from the point of 
view of the total child, his growth and development, and his place in 


society. 











cluding family and child welfare 
services. In addition to these provi- 
sions for safeguarding family income 
and family welfare, a comprehensive 





program of services for children 
should be developed, since the Na- 
tion’s future will be determined by the 
children of this generation. 


Disability and Medical Care Insur- 
ance 


Disability insurance.—The size of 
the disability problem can best be 
visualized when it is realized that, on 
an average day, disability keeps out 
of the labor force some 2 to 2.5 million 
persons who, but for their recent inca- 
pacity, would be working or looking 
for work; another 1.6 million are being 
kept out of the labor force by a dis- 
ability that has lasted 6 months or 
longer. The average working man 
can do little to protect himself against 
the economic consequences of a dis- 
abling disease or injury. Aside from 
workmen’s compensation for occupa- 
tional injuries or diseases, which rep- 
resent only a small fraction of all 
cases of total disability, there are few 
public provisions for compensating 
either temporary or prolonged dis- 
ability. 

Increasingly, the public is support- 
ing proposals for disability insur- 
ance because it is obvious that in many 
cases the individual burden on the 
worker and his family is overwhelm- 
ing. Disability insurance is an or- 
derly method of sharing a wide- 
spread risk so that partial compensa- 
tion for loss of wages may be pro- 
vided without loss of self-respect and 
without undue hardship. The insur- 
ance contributions would not repre- 
sent a wholly new load, moreover, 





Disability and Medical 
Care Insurance 


The Social Security Admin- 
istration recommends: 

Provision for cash benefits to 
insured workers and their de- 
pendents during both temporary 
disability (less than 6 months) 
and extended disability (6 
months and over). 

Insurance against costs of 
medical care, including pay- 
ments to physicians, dentists, 
nurses, hospitals, and labora- 
tories, with provision for free 
choice of doctor and patient, 
decentralization of administra- 
tion, and utilization of State 
administration. 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


The Social Security Administration recommends: 

Coverage of all gainful workers, including agricultural and domestic 
employees, public employees and members of the armed forces, employees 
of nonprofit organizations, railroad employees, and self-employed per- 
sons, including farmers and small businessmen. 

Changes in the average monthly wage and benefit formula to increase 
benefit amounts, particularly to low-paid workers. 

Increase in the maximum amount of earnings taxable and counted in 
benefit computation, and expansion of the definition of taxable wages 
to include all tips, gratuities, and dismissal wages. 

Increase in the amount of earnings a beneficiary may receive in cov- 
ered employment without suspension of benefits. 

Reduction of the qualifying age for all women beneficiaries from 
65 to 60 years. 

Greater uniformity in defining, for purposes of the insurance system, 
family relations and conditions of dependency that qualify members of an 
insured person’s family for benefits. 

Payment of a lump sum in the case of every deceased insured wage 
earner. 

Payment of benefits during periods of extended or permanent total 
disability, similar to those for old-age retirement. 

Provision for ensuring uniformity in coverage decisions relating to 
liability for contributions and eligibility for benefits, which are based 
on identical language in the Social Security Act and Internal Revenue 
Code but are made by two separate Federal agencies—the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and the Social Security Administration. 

Adoption of a long-range plan for financing old-age and survivors in- 
surance which looks toward an eventual tripartite division of costs 








among employers, employees, and the Government. 








since a substantial proportion of the 
continuing burden of public aid, 
amounting to more than a billion 
dollars a year, arises from the illness 
or prolonged disability of the bread- 
winner. 

Medical care insurance.—When the 
family earner falls ill, not only does 
wage income usually stop but costs 
are incurred which in cases of severe 
and prolonged illness often wipe out 
all the resources of a family and force 
it into serious debt. When other 
members of the family need medical 
care, the family budget has to bear 
costs which may be small or may be 
overwhelming. 

Two major viewpoints are repre- 
sented in the present concern with 
the problem of meeting the costs of 
medical care on a prepaid basis. One, 
seeing medical costs as a problem for 
a relatively small group of the popu- 
lation, proposes Federal aid to the 
States to help them provide free or 
part-free medical care to needy per- 


sons and persons of low income only. 
The other, in which the Social Secu- 
rity Administration concurs, believes 
that the problem exists for the great 
majority of people and cannot be 
solved by measures that condition 
eligibility for service on a means or 
income-test basis. It must be met by 
a program sufficiently broad in cover- 
age to reach eventually all the people 
in need of help in meeting medical 
costs and provide for their partici- 
pation in meeting the cost. 

Such a program, made effective 
through health insurance, would en- 
able families that are normally self- 
supporting to pay for the medical care 
they need through small regular con- 
tributions to a fund from which pay- 
ments would be made to the hospi- 
tals, doctors, and others who furnish 
the services. By removing the eco- 
nomic barrier, it can make medical 
care more readily accessible when 
and as needed. With a comprehensive 
system covering all wage earners and 


self-employed persons and their de- 
pendents, some 85-90 percent of the 
entire population could be protected. 
Agreements with State public assist- 
ance agencies and other groups could 
extend this protection to nearly all 
the rest of the population. 

Such a program should be national 
in scope but highly decentralized in 
administration, emphasizing adapta- 
tion to local needs and conditions. 
Subject to national standards, admin- 
istration of benefits should be decen- 
tralized through the States under ar- 
rangements worked out locally with 
doctors, hospitals, and others con- 
cerned. To assure maximum utili- 
zation of professional skills and ex- 
perience, provision should be made 
for professional groups to participate 
in determining policies in each area 
of administration—national, State, 
and local. Patients should be free to 
choose their own doctor from all who 
elect to participate in the system and 
to change doctors; doctors should also 
be free to reject patients. In these 
terms, health insurance is not social- 
ized medicine. Nor would it supplant 
existing group arrangements for med- 
ical care for persons who may wist 
to use the services they offer. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


The unfavorable effects of the lim- 
ited coverage of the present program 
are clear when it is realized that, ir 
June 1947, more than two out of five 
gainfully employed persons in the 
country were in jobs that provided no 
credit toward old-age and survivors 
insurance. Moreover, of the workers 
with wage credits at the end of 1946, 
more than two in five had been in 
covered employment too short a time 
to be either *ully or currently insured 
and so had no protection under the 
program. Another two in five were 
insured at that time but had not 
acquired permanently insured status; 
if they should leave covered employ- 
ment, their future benefits would un- 
avoidably be reduced and might ac- 
tually be wiped out. Even the per- 
manently insured worker would suffer 
a reduction in his future benefit 
amount if he should shift from cov- 
ered to noncovered employment. 

The inequities that result from this 
division into covered and noncovered 
segments would be eliminated if the 
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program were extended to include 
noncovered occupations. The experi- 
ence of the past 11 years indicates that 
these occupations can successfully be 
brought into the present program. 
Another important deficiency in the 
program arises from the generally low 
level of benefits, which are inadequate 
in terms of both percentage of wage 
replacement and purchasing power. 
The impact of the rise in living costs 
during the past year has affected all 
the social security programs but has 
been felt most acutely in this program, 
with its fixed statutory scale of bene- 
fits. That scale was set in 1939 and 
living costs have risen at least 60 
percent since then. Other proposed 
modifications in the benefit and eligi- 
bility provisions represent necessary 
correction of anomalous or inequitable 
situations, not anticipated when the 
1939 amendments were adopted and 
not corrected in the 1946 amendments. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Though 1946-47 was a year of full 
employment, it was also a year of 
heavy turn-over and shifts in employ- 
ment that resulted in heavy claims 
for unemployment insurance. The 
unemployment that occurred was 
largely concentrated among workers 
covered either by the Federal-State 
system of unemployment insurance 
or by the readjustment allowance 
program for veterans. The program 
was therefore an invaluable resource 
for millions of workers during their 
search for work. It demonstrated 
that provision for unemployment in- 
surance did not deter individuals from 
taking jobs when suitable ones were 
available. 

Much still remains to be done, how- 
ever, if the program is to achieve its 
objectives. Too many workers are 
still excluded from coverage. The 
benefits of many workers are too low 





ployments. 


Government. 


entitle them to the maximum. 


to the job or the employer. 


administration. 


some other method. 





Unemployment Insurance 


The Social Security Administration recommends: 
Extension of the Federal Unemployment Tax Act to all employers of 
one or more workers in covered industries and to many excepted em- 


Provision of unemployment benefits for employees of the Federal 


Provision of a maximum weekly benefit amount of at least $25 for the 
wage earner with dependents, in the case of workers whose past earnings 


Provision of as much as 26 weeks’ duration of benefits for all workers 
eligible for benefits whose unemployment extends over so long a period. 

Provision that disqualifications for voluntary leaving without good 
cause, discharge for misconduct, or refusal of suitable work should 
entail only postponement of benefits for not more than 4 weeks rather 
than cancellation of benefit rights or reduction of benefits. 

Definition of good cause for voluntary leaving or for refusing suitable 
work to include good personal reasons, not merely causes attributable 


Reduction in the Federal tax rate: if the credit-offset feature of the 
present tax is retained, reduction of the tax to 2 percent; under a grant- 
in-aid provision, substitution of a straight Federal tax of 1 percent 
of covered pay rolls, from the proceeds of which Federal grants to the 
States would be made to share the costs of both benefits and 


Extending to the States the option of granting rate reductions to 
employers either through experience rating, State-wide reduction, or 


Modification of the additional-credit provisions to reduce the contri- 
bution rate for new employers by permitting them to pay the State- 
wide average rate instead of 2.7 percent. 











to replace a reasonable proportion of 
their wage loss. Other workers whose 
past earnings and employment would 
entitle them to benefits are disquali- 
fied under harsh disqualification pro- 
visions or interpretations of State 
laws. 

The financing of the program also 
needs thoroughgoing revision, in the 
light of 8 years of State benefit expe- 
rience and the substantial reserves 
that have accumulated in the unem- 
ployment trust fund since 1935. The 
Social Security Administration be- 
lieves that the Federal law should be 
amended to provide for a reduction 
in the Federal tax. It also recom- 
mends that the additional-credit pro- 
visions of the Federal law be amended 
so that States may reduce employer 
contribution rates in any way they 
desire; in other words, the recom- 
mendation would broaden the base 
on which employers can get addi- 
tional credit against the Federal tax 
by permitting a State, if it so wishes, 
to tax all employers within its juris- 
diction at reduced rates determined 
by the State to be sufficient to meet 
its liabilities. Failing that change, 
immediate action should be taken to 
amend the additional-credit provi- 
sions of the Federal law to make pos- 
sible the granting of lower tax rates 
to new employers. 

Enactment of these provisions 
would go a long way toward improv- 
ing the financing of the program. Any 
change in financing, however, should 
take account of pressing needs for 
temporary disability insurance and 
the revenue requirements for such a 
program. 

Another problem demanding serious 
consideration is the method of financ- 
ing administrative costs of State em- 
ployment security agencies to deter- 
mine whether the present method 
should be continued or some alterna- 
tive method adopted. Any changes 
proposed must make certain that the 
method will resuit in adequate financ- 
ing in all States, promote economical 
and efficient administration, provide 
the flexibility necessary for a dynamic 
program, and give an incentive for 
maintaining an integrated and cohe- 
sive employment security system 
throughout the country. It is im- 


portant, moreover, that such an inte- 
grated system continue to function as 
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part of a comprehensive system of 
social security. All the social insur- 
ance programs have common concepts 
and administrative and financial in- 
terrelationships that require con- 
tinual review, revision, and coordina- 
tion in the light of changing economic 
and social conditions. The costs of 
any one program—old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, temporary or extended dis- 
ability insurance—must always be 
considered in relation to the costs of 
the other programs. 


Public Assistance 


The displacement of marginal war- 
time workers by returning veterans 
and workers with higher skills, loss of 
servicemen’s dependents allowances, 
and increase in the cost of living re- 
sulted in a sharp upswing in the num- 
ber of persons on the assistance rolls. 
The additional Federal funds made 
available by the 1946 amendments 
enabled some States to aid needy per- 
sons who otherwise would have been 
unable to get help because of limited 
State and local funds. The steady 
rise in case loads, on the other hand, 
prevented some States from using all 
the additional Federal funds they re- 
ceived to raise the payments of per- 
sons already on the rolls. 

Valuable as were the 1946 amend- 
ments in making possible more nearly 
adequate assistance to the needy aged 
and blind and to dependent children, 
the Social Security Administration be- 
lieves that those temporary provisions 
for determining the Federal] share of 
assistance costs should not become 
permanent legislation. Instead, it ad- 
vocates other changes that would en- 
able the States to make assistance, 
including both money payments and 
medical care, available with Federal 
help to any needy person and that 
would authorize Federal participation 
in State expenditures for comprehen- 
sive welfare services for families, 
adults, and children without regard 
to economic status. The Social Secu- 
rity Administration is convinced. 
moreover, that the Federal contribu- 
tion in States with relatively small 
economic resources should represent 
a larger share of the cost than at 
present, to assist these States in pro- 
viding more satisfactorily for their 
needy persons. 





Public Assistance and Welfare Services 


The Social Security Administration recommends: 

Special Federal aid to low-income States for assistance, administra- 
tion, and welfare services to enable States with relatively low economic 
resources to develop adequate public welfare programs. 

As a condition of Federal aid, State apportionment of Federal and 
State funds among the localities in accordance with their need for 
funds. 

Removal of the Federal maximums limiting Federal participation in 
individual monthly payments for aid to dependent children and removal 
or increase of such maximums for old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind. 

Federal grants to States for general assistance to any needy person, 
as well as for the three special types of assistance. 

Extension of Federal participation in aid to dependent children to 
include participation in assistance to a parent, relative, or other person 
who assumes responsibility for the parental care and support of any 
needy child and who maintains a family home for the child; such pay- 
ments should be made without regard to the cause of the child’s need. 

Withholding approval of any State plan under the Social Security 
Act that contains a residence or citizenship requirement as a condition 
of eligibility for assistance. 

Prohibition, as a condition of Federal grants, of State requirements 
for transferring title or control of property of an applicant or recipient 
to the State or locality. This stipulation would not preclude any agency 
from claiming from the estate of a deceased recipient recovery of the 
assistance paid. 

Federal participation in the costs of medical services made available 
to needy persons under State public assistance programs and in assistance 
payments to needy sick persons who reside in public or private medical 
institutions other than mental hospitals and tuberculosis sanatoria. 

Federal financial participation in all types of welfare services ad- 
ministered by the staff of the public welfare agency to help families and 
individuals become self-supporting, make fuller use of community re- 
sources, or solve individual problems in family or community adjustments. 
Such services should be available, when requested, to recipients of as- 
sistance and to others not needing or requesting financial aid. 

Explicit provision in the Federal act that a State, as a condition of 
plan approval, be required to define the standard of living to be afforded 
needy persons through assistance and their own resources, if any; to 
develop standards that will assure equitable treatment of needy persons 
throughout the State; and to consider, in determining the amount of 
assistance, only resources actually available to the individual. 

Unification of the administration of State public assistance programs 
at both State and local levels as a condition of Federal grants. 

Extension of Federal grants-in-aid for all assistance programs to 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 











These recommendations include re- 
moval of or increase in the maximums 
on individual payments subject to 
Federal matching, particularly in aid 
to dependent children, in which the 
maximums are far lower than in the 
other two programs. Federal grants 
in aid for general assistance are also 
urgent, to enable States to care more 


effectively for persons who are needy 
but cannot qualify for one of the three 
types of assistance. Federal financial 
participation should also be extended 
to the cost of medical services made 
available to needy persons. Such pro- 
vision is especially important in view 
of the lack of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of medical care insurance for 
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the general population. The Federal 
Government should also share in the 
cost of all welfare services provided 
by the staff of a public welfare agency 
under a State plan. 


Children’s Bureau 


Achievements in promoting the 
health and welfare of children and 
mothers in the Nation must be meas- 
ured against the size of the job to be 
done. Of some 3,000 counties in the 
United States, two out of five do not 
have the services of a full-time public 
health unit; one cut of three has no 
public health nurse. Three out of five 
rural counties have no regular ma- 
ternity clinics; two out of three have 
no well-child conferences. No com- 
munity in 25 States has a child- 
guidance clinic. About five-sixths of 
all counties have no full-time child 
welfare worker paid from public 
funds, and the present workers are 
most unevenly divided among States 
and between rural and urban areas. 

The great gaps now existing in the 
maternal and child health services will 
disappear only when there is full pub- 
lic acceptance of the responsibility for 
seeing that facilities are made possible 
for continuous study and investiga- 
tion of the causes and the extent of 
need, and that services known to be 
necessary to protect and maintain the 
health and well-being of mothers and 
children are within reach of all 
mothers during pregnancy and of all 
children wherever they may be living. 

In considering how programs can 
best be expanded, special thought 
needs to be given to the school-age 
child and to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of children of migratory work- 
ers who are now beyond the reach of 
practically all health, welfare, edu- 
cational, and other community serv- 
ices. Provision must be made to safe- 
guard the rights of parents and chil- 
dren to all services by requiring that 
State programs provide full opportu- 
nity for fair hearing whenever a claim 
for care or services is denied. 

This progressive development of 
Services demands their effective co- 
ordination with other public health 
and welfare services for the commu- 
nity, to avoid duplication and achieve 
rational and well-integrated programs 
of health and welfare services that 
will reach all people in need of them. 








Children’s Services and Research in Child Life 


The Social Security Administration recommends: 

Legislation and appropriations providing for the progressive develop- 
ment of State-wide programs at a rate consistent with availability of 
personnel and with facilities that meet standards established under 
State plans, for the purpose of assuring that child health and welfare 
services will be available as needed for all children in all political sub- 
divisions of each State. Provision of such services without discrimina- 
tion as to race, creed, nationality, residence, citizenship, or economic 
status. 

Development within the health and welfare programs of measures 
necessary to assure that children in migrant families will receive the 
services they need. 

Priority of attention to development of programs of health, medical, 
and dental services for children of school age. 

Safeguarding the rights of parents and children to such services by 
requiring that State plans provide an opportunity for fair hearing 
before the State agency responsible for the program whenever a claim 
for care or services under the plan is denied; and adequate restrictions 
on the use or disclosure of information concerning persons applying for 
or receiving such services to purposes directly connected with the admin- 
istration of such services. 

Special provision of financial aid in the training of professional and 
technical personnel needed in making child health and welfare services 
available throughout the country. 

Effective coordination of the health and welfare services for children 
with other health and welfare services. 

Administration of the maternal and child health and crippled 
children’s services by the same State health agency in each State by the 
end of a 5-year period. 

Appointment by each State agency administering maternal and child 
health and crippled children’s services of a general advisory council 
providing adequate representation of the public as well as of the 
professions. 

More adequate financial implementation of the basic act of 1912 creat- 
ing the U. S. Children’s Bureau, to enable that Bureau to strengthen and 
broaden its work as a center of information related to children; to 
evaluate current research in the physical, biological, and social sciences 
that pertains to the growth and development, the health and well-being 
of children and young people; to assist in financing specific research 
projects by competent research authorities to fill in recognized gaps in 
these fields of research; and to undertake research and investigations 
that deal with the child as a whole or with specific problems that require 
Nation-wide study or that have Nation-wide significance to State and 
community health and welfare programs for children or mothers. 








Parallel to the need for expanding 
the services is the need for trained 
personnel to provide them. Adequate 
provision should be made to remedy 
this lack through training programs 
financed by the Federal Government 
and by the States receiving Federal 
grants for their child health and child 
welfare services. 

Research is the cornerstone both of 
an efficient program of services and 


of public understanding of the needs 
of children. Compared with the wide- 
spread research, publicly financed, in 
the development of plant and animal 
life, relatively little is done in the fleld 
of child growth and development. 
More adequate financial implementa- 
tion of the basic act of 1912 is rec- 
ommended to enable the Children’s 
Bureau to strengthen and broaden its 
responsibilities under that act. 
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Ways To Improve the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Program 


By A. J. Altmeyer* 


The Advisory Council on Social Security held its first meeting 
in Washington on December 4-5. The Council, consisting of 
17 members representing employers, employees, and the public, 
was created by the Senate Finance Committee to assist the Com- 
mittee in a comprehensive study of the present social security 


system and of various proposals for its expansion. 


The fol- 


lowing statement, presented to the Council by the Commissioner 
for Social Security, deals specifically with the Federal program 
of old-age and survivors insurance. 


SoctAL sEcurITy in the most inclusive 
sense of the term includes all the 
things necessary to enable the indi- 
vidual citizens of a country to lead a 
personally satisfying and socially use- 
ful life. In this large sense, social 
security would certainly include de- 
cent housing, education, and health, 
as well as the elimination of destitu- 
tion. 

There is considerable danger that 
this broad use of the term social se- 
curity will destroy its usefulness as a 
term to describe a specific program of 
action. Therefore, I shall use the 
term in a more restricted sense as ap- 
plicable to a specific program designed 
to eliminate want by preventing loss 
of income and affording protection 
against large and unpredictable eco- 
nomic hazards, such as the cost of 
medical care. 

I should like to point out that, even 
though we achieve the goal of full 
employment ana full production, it is 
still necessary in a system of private 
enterprise such as ours to have a pro- 
gram designed to eliminate want, be- 
cause the working people of this coun- 
try will still be confronted with the 
great economic hazards of sickness, 
physical disability, want, old age, and 
death, as well as intermittent unem- 
ployment. All these great hazards 
mean interruption of income to the 
individual family and still spell want 
in a land of pienty. 

I mention intermittent unemploy- 
ment as a continuing major cause of 
loss of income because, under a sys- 
tem of free enterprise, we must en- 
courage invention, improvement, va- 
riety, and continual adaptation to 
changing ideas and circumstances. 


* Commissioner for Social Security. 


This must mean that, as the processes 
of production and distribution change, 
individuals will be forced out of one 
employment and be obliged to seek 
another. This is the price, if it can 
be called a price, that we pay for 
maximum production, free enterprise, 
and free labor. 

Of course, to the extent that we fail 
to achieve full employment and full 
production, a system of social security 
designed to eliminate want is all the 
more necessary. Nor should we over- 
look the fact that a system designed 
to eliminate want also does actually 
make a great contribution to the 
maintenance of full production and 
full employment by helping maintain 
mass purchasing power, upon which 
mass production must depend. 


In presenting to you a specific so- 
cial security program, it will not be 
necessary to propose strange and new 
methods. We have a world history 
and world experience upon which to 
base our planning and our action. 
Indeed we already have in our own 
Social Security Act the fundamental 
elements of a program of social se- 
curity designed to eliminate want. 
Therefore, in my judgment it is only 
necessary for us to extend, expand, 
and improve our present Social Se- 
curity Act in the light of the experi- 
ence and thinking that have been de- 
veloped since that act was passed in 
1935. 

Since the security of the large ma- 
jority of people is dependent upon 
their earnings, the focal point of our 
efforts should be to provide reason- 
able protection against interruption 
of income due to sickness, accidents, 
old age, death, and unemployment. 


In other words, we should strive to 
devise a system which will spread in- 
come over periods of nonearning as 
well as over periods of earning. This 
can be accomplished to a large extent 
by a system of social insurance under 
which benefits are paid to compensate 
for a reasonable proportion of the 
wage loss sustained. The cost of such 
benefits should be financed out of con- 
tributions made by the workers of 
this country and by their employers, 
supplemented ultimately with some 
contribution from the Government, 
representing the entire community. 


The Relationship of 
Social Insurance and 
Public Assistance 


Even a comprehensive contributory 
social insurance system, however, 
cannot provide complete protection 
under all conceivable circumstances. 
Certainly an insurance system cannot 
insure against hazards that have oc- 
curred before the system was estab- 
lished. Therefore, there is also need 
for a basic and comprehensive system 
of public assistance to meet the needs 
of individuals and their families 
which cannot be met out of their own 
resources. 

The late Oswald Stein, the world’s 
greatest authority on social security 
at the time of his tragic death, best 
characterized the true nature of these 
two systems. He said, in a report of 
the International Labor Office: “So- 
cial assistance is a progression from 
poor relief in the direction of social 
insurance, while social insurance is a 
progression from private insurance in 
the direction of social assistance.” 
This statement suggests that there 
are areas of similarity and areas of 
distinction in the two programs. 

Assistance and insurance are alike 
in that they seek to provide a mini- 
mum degree of economic security. In 
so doing, both strive to remove uncer- 
tain and subjective tests of eligibility 
and to create certainty and objectiv- 
ity. Both have endeavored to obtain 
improved methods of financing and 
thus to create confidence that bene- 
fits will be available when they are 
needed. 

The methods that each program 
employs complement one another, and 
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Indexes of consumers’ prices, average earnings in covered industry, average primary 


insurance benefit in current-payment status, and average old-age assistance payment, 


last quarter, 1940-47 


{Data for fourth quarter 1940 = 100] 
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both programs are essential in order 
that protection may be well-rounded 
and able to meet all foreseeable con- 
tingencies that are common to man- 
kind. In this country, public assist- 
ance is playing the dominant role at 
the moment since it must care for 
those cases in which the wage earner 
was old or died before our social in- 
surance program got under way. As 
social insurance develops and spreads 
its protection more widely, it is hoped 
that eventually—perhaps before 
another generation has passed—it 
will become the predominant program 
and will take care of the bulk of the 
problem, providing benefits for the 
great mass of the population. Such 
a development would not mean, how- 
ever, that a system of social security 
can ever dispense with public assist- 
ance. Assistance would always be 
needed as a residual program for 
those who are not protected by social 
insurance because it is not feasible 
to cover them or because they do not 
qualify for social insurance benefits. 
Assistance would also be required to 
supplement social insurance benefits 
when they prove inadequate to meet 
special needs of individuals. 

The two programs, similar in pur- 
pose but differing in the provisions 
that enable them to meet their respec- 
tive obligations, show certain rather 
significant contrasts as they are con- 
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stituted today. To illustrate, an ap- 
plicant for social insurance benefits 
may qualify without regard to his 
other resources, whereas the appli- 
cant for public assistance will have his 
other resources taken into account. 
Associated with this difference is 
another: insurance benefits are pro- 
vided on the presumption that most 
people, when they meet certain de- 
fined risks, will be in need of cash 
income, although it may happen that 
an individual beneficiary may not be. 
The applicant for public assistance, on 
the other hand, must show actual 
need if he is to qualify for a grant. 
This Advisory Council will be con- 
fronted with the necessity of deter- 
mining how far these twin programs 
have advanced us toward the goal of 
a minimum level of well-being for 
everybody. Without undertaking to 
prejudge your conclusions, I think you 
will find that we are still a consider- 
able distance from our goal. 


Improvements in the 
Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance System 


Since I understand, however, that 
this Advisory Council wishes first to 
consider the ways and means of im- 
proving the present Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance system, I 
shall therefore concentrate on this 


particular phase of social insurance, 
which deals with what might be 
called the long-term economic risks to 
which the workers and their families 
of this country are exposed, namely, 
death, old age, and permanent and 
total disability. 

In considering any type of social 
insurance, it is necessary to keep in 
mind two fundamental principles. 
The first is that only a minimum de- 
gree of protection can be afforded; 
second, that this minimum degree of 
protection is a general minimum 
which does not always cover the indi- 
vidual needs of each worker and his 
family. In other words, I believe that 
social insurance should be looked 
upon as providing a minimum degree 
of protection on which the worker 
himself through his individual efforts 
may build more surely and effectively 
a higher standard of living for him- 
self and his family. We should as- 
sume that, in a country such as this, 
workers by and large will have an op- 
portunity to accumulate some savings, 
take out some private insurance, and 
own their own homes. The success of 
a system of social insurance should 
be measured by whether such a sys- 
tem, together with private savings, 
private insurance, and home owner- 
ship, enables most of the people of 
this country to maintain themselves 
in decency and comfort. This test 
might be called the test of social ade- 
quacy. But in addition, I believe, any 
social insurance program functioning 
within a system of free enterprise 
must also take into account individual 
equities and incentives. Therefore, 
while I believe that the low-wage 
earner and the worker who is al- 
ready advanced in age should be com- 
pensated for a larger proportion of 
the wage loss sustained, I also believe 
that the benefits paid to younger 
wage earners receiving higher wages 
should take into account the length 
of time that they have contributed 
and the larger wage loss they sustain 
when their employment ceases. 

As the Advisory Council knows, the 
Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program is the only part of the 
Social Security Act that is admin- 
istered wholly by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Employers and employees have 
each been making contributions of 1 
percent of taxable wages since Jan- 
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Improvement of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Benefits 


More adequate benefits——The benefit scale estab- 
lished in 1939 provided a relatively small replacement 
of wages for most beneficiaries, even in terms of the 
wage and price levels of that period. Since then the 
benefits have become increasingly inadequate as prices 
have risen some 60 percent or more. The following 
changes in the benefit provisions are suggested to adapt 
the benefits to changed conditions: 

(a) Benefit formula. The benefit formula should be 
revised to provide a replacement of wages, in terms of 
present levels, at least as large as was provided in 1939 
by the present formula. One formula which would 
accomplish the result for most workers would be one 
that replaced 40 percent of the first $100 (instead of 
$50) of the average monthly wage and 10 percent of 
the next $300 (instead of $200). 


Illustrative primary benefits under present law and proposed 

















revision 
Present law Proposed revision 
Average 

monthly wage | pasic | 10 years’ | 20 years’| Basic | 10 years’ | 20 years’ 
benefit | coverage | coverage | benefit | coverage | coverage 

a $20 22 $24 $20 $22 $24 
Di anpandsates 25 27. 50 30 40 44 48 
a 30 33 36 45 49. 50 54 
=e 35 38. 50 42 50 55 60 
Tb neasaecseses 40 44 48 55 #0. 50 66 
+See 40 44 48 60 66 72 
Pibatecsnesence 40 44 48 70 77 84 














(b) Minimum benefit. If the change suggested above 
is made in the benefit formula and the average monthly 
wage is redefined as proposed below, the amounts pay- 
able to most individuals would not be less than $20. If 
the minimum primary benefit were set by law at $20 
(instead of the present $10) this would assure a man 
and his wife a minimum combined benefit of $30. 

(c) Wage base. At present, only the first $3,000 of 
wages in a year is counted for benefit purposes. If this 
amount were raised to $4,800 it would permit about 96 
percent of the workers now covered to have all their 
wages counted for benefits, as compared with the 97 
percent who had all their wages counted in 1939 under 
the $3,000 wage base. 

(d) Maximum benefit. The present law limits bene- 
fits to $85 per month, twice the primary benefit amount, 
or 80 percent of the average monthly wage of the em- 
ployee, whichever is least. A higher maximum dollar 
amount, such as $120, would reflect the increase to 


$4,800 in the maximum annua! earnings credited and 
would recognize the desirability of providing a rela- 
tively wide range of benefits under a program of con- 
tributory insurance. Omission of the requirement that 
the family total must not exceed twice the primary 
benefit amount would provide more adequate benefits 
when a worker is survived by a large family. 

(e) Average monthly wage. Under present law, 
benefits are based on total covered wages averaged over 
ail months since 1936 (including months of little or even 
no earnings). Lack of wages in insured employment in 
any period reduces the average to an excessive degree 
when, as in the early years of the program, the period 
of coverage is short. To avoid this, the average wage 
could be determined by relating it only to periods when 
the worker’s earnings exceeded a certain amount, that 
is, by excluding periods of little or no earnings. In 
order to afford some variation in the amount of the 
benefit in relation to the length of time a person made 
contributions, the benefits might continue to be in- 
creased by 1 percent for each year of coverage, as is 
now the case, and reduced by 2 percent for each year 
the worker was out of covered employment. 

(f) Age of eligibility. The age for women might be 
reduced to 60. Since, among the aged, wives are, on the 
average, about 5 years younger than their husbands, 
this change would in most cases permit payment of 
supplementary benefits to the wife at the time the wage 
earner retires. Women wage earners and aged widows 
should be eligible at the same age as wives. 

Eligibility —To be fully insured a worker must have 
been paid wages of at least $50 in (a) half the calendar 
quarters elapsed since 1936 or since age 21, or (b) 40 
calendar quarters. This requirement would be difficult 
for newly covered workers to meet. Thus it would take 
a farmer who had never worked in insured employment 
previously, 10 years before he could qualify for an old- 
age retirement benefit. To make it easier for these 
workers, a person might also be deemed to be insured 
if he had covered wages of $200 in at least 5 of the 10 
years before retirement or death. 

Retirement test.—Benefits under the existing law are 
not paid for any month in which a person earns at 
least $15. In view of increased wage levels, a person 
aged 65-69 whose earnings did not exceed $40 could be 
considered as not engaged in regular employment and 
therefore in need of his benefit payments. Beginning 
at age 70, benefits could be paid irrespective of whether 
the individual was employed or not. 











uary 1, 1937. Under the original pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act, 
monthly benefits would not have been 
payable until January 1, 1942; the 
1939 amendments, however, advanced 
that date to January 1, 1940. The 
1939 changes also resulted in the pay- 


ment of more adequate benefits dur- 
ing the early years of the system’s 
operation. Above all, the amend- 
ments added both dependents’ and 
survivors’ benefits, so that now, in 
addition to the payment of old-age 
benefits to the retired worker, 


monthly benefits are also payable to 
the aged wife and young children of 
a living beneficiary and to the widow, 
children, and, in seme cases, the de- 
pendent paren‘s of an insured worker 
who dies. Just as contributions are 
paid on the basis of wages received, so 
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these benefits are paid on the basis of 
the past wages of the insured worker 
and thus compensate for a portion of 
the wage loss caused by his retirement 
or death. 

Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance constitutes the largest per- 
manent insurance system in the 
world. Therefore, unprecedented 
problems were encountered in putting 
it into effect. All these administra- 
tive problems have been solved, how- 
ever. The total cost of administration 
at the present time is less than 3 per- 
cent of the contributions collected and 
less than 10 percent of the benefit 
payments. We confidently expect 
that, as benefit rolls increase, the cost 
of administration will decline to less 
than 5 percent of the benefit pay- 
ments. 

At the present time there are 
1,950,000 aged persons, widows, and 
orphans receiving monthly benefits. 
More than 89 million individual 
worker accounts have been estab- 
lished. The cost of maintaining these 
wage records is less than 12 cents per 
account per year. 

There can no longer be any question 
as to the effectiveness and practica- 
bility of this Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system. However, 
the years that have passed have in- 
dicated various ways and means by 
which it could be improved and also 
demonstrated that its benefits could 


be extended to cover all gainfully em- 
ployed persons, including the self- 
employed. 


Liberalization of Benefits 


The level of benefits now provided 
was enacted in 1939. Since 1939 the 
cost of living has increased by at least 
60 to 65 percent. Average wages of 
individuals credited under the insur- 
ance system have increased by 55 per- 
cent (from $881 in 1939 to $1,370 in 
1946). Various studies have shown 
that the present benefits were inade- 
quate even before these increases in 
cost of living and wage levels. 

Among the changes which I rec- 
ommend for consideration is a modi- 
fication of the benefit formula so as 
to represent a larger proportion of 
the wage loss sustained by claimants, 
particularly those with low earnings. 

I believe that the wage base for both 
contributions and benefit computa- 
tions should be the first $4,800 in tax- 
able earnings in a year, rather than 
the first $3,000. Such a change would 
recognize the general increase in wage 
levels and would result in benefits rep- 
resenting a somewhat larger propor- 
tion of the wage loss actually sus- 
tained by families in the middle and 
upper income brackets. 

Certain items of income, such as 
tips and dismissal wages, that are not 
now considered “wages” under the 
definition in the act should be in- 


Average annual wage and proposed average annual primary insurance benefit, 1940 and 
1947 
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cluded as wages, so that the base for 
benefits would represent the worker’s 
actual earnings from employment. 

I also believe that certain changes 
should be made in the provisions gov- 
erning minimum and maximum bene- 
fit amounts. A reasonable standard 
of adequacy would seem to require a 
minimum benefit of $20 for an eligible 
worker rather than the present $10 a 
month, even though most workers 
would have earnings that would qual- 
ify them or their survivors for more 
than the minimum amount. 

At present, the maximum total 
amount payable to the worker and 
his dependents, cr to a widow and her 
young children, is $85 a month, twice 
the primary benefit amount, or 80 
percent of the average monthly wage 
of the insured worker, whichever is 
least. I believe that the $85 maximum 
limit should be raised to $120 and that 
the second limitation of twice the 
primary benefit should be removed. 
The chief effect of these changes 
would be to provide more adequate 
benefits in the case of a widow with 
several children. 

It is well established that women 
retire from gainful employment at an 
earlier age than men. Also, wives are 
ordinarily younger than their hus- 
bands. Of the married men who 
reach age 65 each year, less than 20 
percent have wives who also have 
reached age 65. The age requirement 
is lower for women than for men in 
many of the social insurance programs 
of foreign countries and also in many 
of the retirement systems established 
in this country by various State and 
local governments and private con- 
cerns. I therefore recommend that 
consideration be given to reducing 
from 65 years to 60 years the age at 
which women may qualify for a re- 
tirement benefit or for any other type 
of benefit. 

The law now provides a small lump- 
sum payment if there are no surviv- 
ing dependents entitled to monthly 
benefits at the time of the worker’s 
death. I recommend that this small 
lump sum be paid whether or not there 
are surviving dependents entitled to 
monthly benefits, since the need for 
it is as great in either case. 

Under the existing law, benefits are 
suspended for any month in which 
the beneficiary earns more than $14.99 
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in covered employment. The amount 
of permissible earnings could well be 
increased without fear that bene- 
ficiaries will encroach on the job op- 
portunities of regular, full-time work- 
ers. I believe that earnings of $40 a 
month should be permitted without 
suspension of benefits and that when 
the retired beneficiary reaches age 70, 


he should receive his benefits whether 
or not he is employed and irrespective 
of his earnings. 


Benefits for Permanent Total Disa- 
bility 
Disability is among the important 


causes of insecurity. On an average 
day of the year, about 3.5 million per- 


sons are suffering from disabilities 
which have already lasted 6 months 
or more. About 1.6 million of these 
persons are in the ages between 14 
and 65 and, but for their disability, 
they would be engaged in productive 
work. Disability is one of the major 
causes of dependency. The extent to 
which dependency is due to invalidity 





Need for disability protection.—The loss of income 


Permanent Disability Benefits Under Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


capacity for work in general. 


They should be payable 





suffered by a family when the breadwinner is stricken 
with a serious and long-lasting disability is fully as 
great as in cases of old age or death. Prolonged in- 
capacity to work, whether due to accident, extended 
illness, or chronic disease, is a risk against which most 
workers and their families find it difficult to budget 
on an individual basis, or to secure protection through 
existing insurance or other benefit systems. On any 
one day, about 1.6 million persons are kept out of the 
labor force because of major disabilities that have lasted 
6 months or longer. 

Extended disability is a major cause of destitution 
because the incidence of total disability is individually 
unpredictable, the wage loss suffered is frequently com- 
plete, and added medical expenses may make the bur- 
den of disablement heavier upon the family than that 
caused by old age or death. The fact that the incidence 
of permanent disability is reasonably predictable in 
the aggregate—although not individually—makes it 
an insurable risk and one which, like old age and death, 
can be effectively met through contributory social 
insurance. 

Administrative feasibility—The administrative fea- 
sibility of providing cash insurance benefits in such 
cases is reflected by the disability benefit provisions 
incorporated in the old-age insurance system of every 
foreign country. In this country many retirement 
plans, both public and private, contain disability pro- 
visions. Furthermore, there has been extensive admin- 
istrative experience in the adjudication of disability 
under the Federal and State workmen’s compensation 
programs, the veterans’ programs, Federal and State 
civil-service retirement and disability programs, and 
the railroad retirement program. The existing facilities 
of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, in- 
cluding the wage records and the field organization, 
would be available for the administration of disability 
benefits. Administrative control of the program would 
be aided by the regular wage reports received from 
employers, if the disabled persons were still employed. 

Scope of “permanent” disability benefits—Monthly 
cash benefits would be payable to insured workers who 
are afflicted with serious disablements that have lasted 
6 months or more. 

Concept of disability.—Disability benefits should be 
payable only if there is a substantial loss of earning 


only if the worker is found incapable of earning more 
than a small amount at any work which he might 
reasonably be expected to do. 

Eligibility conditions——To receive benefits, a dis- 
abled worker would have to be insured. The insurance 
requirement should be a test of both substantial and 
fairly recent covered employment. As in the case of 
old-age benefits, disability benefits would not be paid 
for any month in which the beneficiary earned more 
than the amount permitted under the retirement test. 
Also, benefits would be terminated if recovery occurred. 

Extent, types, and amounts of benefits —More than 
half of the cases of protracted disability occur at ages 
under 55, when the worker has heavy family responsi- 
bilities and has not had an opportunity to build up ade- 
quate protection through savings or insurance. In 
order for a disability insurance program to meet the 
test of social adequacy, benefits should be paid to per- 
sons with dependents and be related to the number of 
dependents. The disabled worker should receive a 
monthly benefit computed in the same way as the bene- 
fit of an aged retired worker; the wife (if she has a 
child entitled to benefits in her care or if she is aged 
60 or over) and children of a disabled worker should 
also receive benefits. Their benefits should be com- 
puted in the same way as benefits for wives and children 
of retired workers. 

Integration with old-age and survivors insurance.— 
Under the existing program a period of nonemployment 
due to disability reduces the benefits for which the 
worker or his family may subsequently qualify, and 
may cause the complete loss of insurance protection. 
If disability benefits are added, the worker’s insurance 
protection would be maintained during a period of 
disability. 

Vocational rehabilitation.—Expenditures for rehabil- 
itation should be authorized from the trust fund to 
rehabilitate the disabled workers vocationally if there 
is a promise of success. If the rehabilitation is success- 
ful, the payment of benefits can be discontinued. 

Adjustment of duplicating benefits —Because bene- 
fits should not be in excess of the individual’s previous 
wages, consideration should be given to provisions for 
adjusting duplicate benefits among different disability 
systems. 
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Number of persons receiving monthly benefits under old-age and survivors insurance, 
June 30, 1947, per 100,000 population in each State ' 


MONTHLY BENEFICIARIES PER 100,000 POPULATION 
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is evidenced also by State reports to 
the Social Security Administration, 
which show that one-fourth of the 
children granted aid under the assist- 
ance program are the children of dis- 
abled fathers. Various State and local 
studies have found that even larger 
proportions of recipients were receiv- 
ing general relief primarily because of 


dependency resulting from the dis- 
ability of the breadwinner. The cost 
of dependency falls largely on the 
public purse. 

These and other studies leave no 
doubt that a comprehensive program 
of social security must protect families 
and individuals against loss of earning 
capacity by reason of disability. It is 


significant that every other country 
in the world which has an old-age 
retirement program provides for re- 
tirement necessitated by chronic or 
permanent disability. 

On the basis of extended study and 
of the actual experience in the pay- 
ment of monthly benefits since Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, I strongly recommend the 
inclusion of permanent total disability 
insurance in the Federal system. 


Extension of Coverage 


If the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system is improved in accordance 
with the foregoing suggestions, it be- 
comes increasingly desirable and nec- 
essary that the coverage of the sys- 
tem be extended as widely as possible, 
Since the whole population of this 
country is subject to the common 
hazards in varying degrees. 

The present program covers, with 
certain important exceptions, employ- 
ers of one or more employees. Despite 
these exceptions, social security ac- 
count cards have already been issued 
under this program to more than 89 
million persons, of whom 82 million 
already have had some wage credits 
posted to their accounts because of 
work in insured employment. It is 
apparent from these figures that a 
large proportion of the gainfully oc- 
cupied population already has some 
measure of protection against old age 
and death. However, it is also appar- 
ent that many persons pass back and 
forth between insured employment 
and uninsured employment. In 1946, 
while only 33 million individuals were 
engaged in insured employment at 
any one time, more than 49.5 million 
individuals worked in insured employ- 
ment during the course of the year. 

Since the amount of the benefit de- 
pends to a considerable extent on the 
length of time an individual actually 
worked in insured employment and 
the amount of his earnings in such 
employment, persons who pass in and 
out of insured employment get lower 
benefits than they would have, on the 
basis of the same amount of total 
earnings, if all their work had been 
in insured employment. Some of 
them may never acquire insured status 
or may lose it before benefits become 
payable, and so may receive no returns 
at all on their contributions. Persons 
who always work in uninsured em- 
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Extension of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance to All Gainful Employment 


Desirability —Many wage earners not now covered 
under old-age and survivors insurance do not have any 
protection against the risks of old age, death, and 
disability. Many of those who shift between employ- 
ment covered by the program and noncovered employ- 
ment do not acquire insured status under the insurance 
program, and derive no protection from the contribu- 
tions they have made. An extension of coverage to all 
gainful employment (including self-employment) 
would assure the basic protection of the program to 
all members of the labor force, regardless of type of 
work or changes in jobs. 

Agricultural and domestic employees.—Workable 
solutions have been developed for the administrative 
problems of covering agricultural and domestic em- 
ployees. Reporting of wages and the payment of con- 
tributions could be accomplished either by a stamp 
method or through employer reports. The problem of 
evaluating noncash wages, such as meals and lodging, 
could largely be met by use of a schedule of presumed 
values. It would be advisable to exclude exchange 
labor and unpaid family labor. 

Employees of nonprofit institutions.—No administra- 
tive problems would be involved in covering nonprofit 
employees. If religious organizations desired, clergy- 
men and members of religious orders might continue 
to be excluded from coverage. The legislation might 
also declare that coverage of nonprofit employment is 
not intended to violate the traditional tax-exempt 
status of nonprofit organizations. 

Federal civilian employees.—An extension of cover- 
age to civilian employees of the Federal Government, 
coupled with appropriate adjustment in the civil-service 
retirement system, would be of substantial value to most 
workers. Workers who shift between Federal employ- 
ment and employment covered under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance would have continuity of coverage, 
while career employees of the Federal Government 
would gain the valuable survivorship protection pro- 


vided under old-age and survivors insurance. The 
rights of annuitants and employees under the civil- 
service retirement system would, of course, be preserved, 
and the separate administration and financing of that 
system would be retained. 

Employees of State and local governments.—Consti- 
tutional difficulties in the levy of a tax against State 
governments could be avoided by authorizing the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator to enter into voluntary 
agreements with States for the coverage of their em- 
ployees. Local governmental units could participate 
in the State agreements. Compulsory coverage might 
be provided for some groups of proprietary employees. 

Railroad workers.—While the survivor benefits of 
the railroad retirement program are coordinated with 
those of old-age and survivors insurance, the retirement 
benefits of the two programs are separate. If old-age 
and survivors insurance were extended to railroad em- 
ployment, workers who shift between employment 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance and rail- 
road employment would have continuity of retirement 
coverage. As in the case of governmental employees, 
no loss of present rights need be involved. 

Members of the armed forces.—An extension of cov- 
erage to future service in the armed forces would assure 
continuity of coverage for individuals who spend only 
part of their working lifetime in military service. The 
survivorship protection provided career servicemen 
would be especially valuable to them after they leave 
military service. The special survivorship protection 
under old-age and survivors insurance now provided 
World War II veterans would seem adequate if cover- 
age were generally extended in the fairly near future 
and if the provisions for the average monthly wage and 
insured status were modified to remove handicaps 
because of prior periods of noncoverage. 

Self-employed persons.—A separate statement de- 
scribes a method for providing old-age and survivors 
insurance protection for the self-employed. 











ployment are unable, of course, to 
develop any benefit rights whatsoever 
under the system. 

The main groups now excluded from 
old-age and survivors insurance and 
unemployment insurance are agricul- 
tural workers, domestic employees, 
employees of nonprofit organizations, 
railroad employees, government em- 
ployees (Federal, State, and local), 
and self-employed persons, including 
small businessmen and farmers. 


Agricultural Labor and Domestic 
Workers 


About 3.5 million agricultural work- 
ers and more than 2.5 million domestic 


workers are excluded from old-age 
and survivors insurance during the 
course of a year. These two are the 
largest and most necessitous groups of 
workers now unprotected. A principal 
reason for their exclusion was the ad- 
ministrative difficulty involved, be- 
cause of the large number of small 
employers concerned and the fact that 
most of these employers do not keep 
books and would find it difficult to 
make reports. On the basis of studies 
made during the past 10 years, I be- 
lieve that it is administratively feasi- 
ble to extend coverage to these groups 
through the use of a stamp-book sys- 


tem. Under such a system each em- 
ployee would receive a stamp book in 
which stamps would be placed by his 
employer to evidence contributions 
made by the employer and the worker. 
In rural areas the employer could 
purchase these stamps from the mail 
carrier, and in urban areas they could 
be purchased at post offices. A stamp 
plan could be used also by smaller in- 
dustrial and commercial establish- 
ments that found it more convenient. 


Employment by Nonprofit Organi- 
zations 

I also recommend the inclusion of 

services performed for religious, edu- 
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cational, charitable, and similar non- 
profit organizations. No administra- 
tive difficulties would be involved in 
extending coverage to these groups. 


Public Employment 


I believe that it would be highly de- 
sirable to extend the basic protection 





self-employed. 


could be paid. 





Coverage of the Self-Employed Under Old-Age, Survivors, 
and Permanent Disability Insurance 


Present status.—The majority of self-employed persons are just as 
much in need of old-age and survivors insurance protection as are wage 
earners. A number of social insurance programs in foreign countries 
now cover the self-employed. Under our present program, many self- 
employed persons now pay contributions on behalf of their employees 
who are covered and so are very conscious of their own exclusion. The 
owner of a business large enough to be incorporated acquires protection 
as an officer of the corporation, but the owner of a small unincorporated 
concern has no similar advantage. Moreover, many self-employed per- 
sons work at times as wage earners but fail to build up and maintain an 
insured status because their income from self-employment is not credited 
toward such status. Experience gained in the administration of the 
present law and in the income-tax law has made it possible to develop 
adequate methods of meeting the problems involved in coverage of the 


Reporting.—Contributions and benefits would be based on income 
from self-employed activity. For both the self-employed person and 
the Government, the simplest way of reporting such income is as part 
of the income-tax return. The integrated returns would be for a cal- 
endar year and would be due on March 15 of the following year, as at 
present. Social security reporting would be required only from persons 
with annual gross income of $500 or more (exclusive of income in kind 
for home use), and contributions would be required only from those 
whose “net income from self-employment,” as defined below, is $200 or 
more. Consistent with the provisions for employees, the maximum an- 
nual net income from self-employment on which contributions would be 
payable would be $4,800, less the amount of any wages received during 
that year from other covered employment. 

Contribution rate.—To avoid undue burdens on those with low incomes, 
the contribution rate on income from self-employment should be only 
the employee rate on the first $500 of annual net income from self-em- 
ployment and the combined employer-employee rate on all such income 
in excess of $500 up to the maximum. 

Definition of net income from self-employment.—Net income from 
self-employment could be determined on the basis of two figures already 
included in the income-tax return, namely, income from business or pro- 
fession (schedule C), and income from partnerships (schedule E). 

Retirement test.—It would be presumed that, if the individual is be- 
tween the ages of 65 and 70 and his annual income from self-employment 
is less than $480, the individual is retired. If his income exceeds this 
amount, his benefits would be withheld only if there has been substantial 
activity directed toward the production of such income. In such case, 
1 month’s benefit would be withheld for each $40 of income in excess 
of $480, with a maximum cf 12 months’ benefits withheld on the basis 
of any 1 year’s income from self-employment. If the individual’s income 
is not the result of substantial activity on his part, he would continue 
to receive his benefits without regard to the amount of his income from 
self-employment. Beginning at age 70, irrespective of whether the in- 
dividual was employed or the amount of his income or earnings, benefits 








of the social insurance system to all 
public employees—Federal, State, and 
local. 

Special retirement systems now 
cOver approximately three-fifths of 
all public employees. It would be pos- 
sible to revise these special retire- 
ment systems so that their benefits 
would be superimposed on those pay- 
able under the basic social insurance 
system. Such a revision would of 
course have to be made in such a way 
as to increase, not reduce, the total 
protection afforded government em- 
ployees. In the case of Federal em- 
ployees, if agreement cannot be 
reached as to the necessary adjust- 
ments in the existing Federal retire- 
ment systems, I recommend that at 
least the Federal employees who are 
not protected by an existing retire- 
ment system be covered under the 
basic old-age insurance system. 

In the case of State and local em- 
ployees, I see no major administra- 
tive difficulties in permitting the 
governmental units to be covered 
voluntarily, provided there are proper 
safeguards to protect the social in- 
surance system against adverse selec- 
tion. 


Railroad Employment 


At present, employment within the 
railroad industry and that outside the 
industry are covered by two different 
social insurance systems. These are 
coordinated on only a limited basis. 
Under the 1946 amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act, eligibility 
for and the amount of the benefits 
payable to survivors are based on 
combined earnings under both sys- 
tems. No coordination is provided 
for retirement benefits, however. As 
a result, workers who move between 
railroad employment and employment 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance may lose all retirement pro- 
tection under old-age and survivors 
insurance and, because of the time 
spent in employments covered by the 
latter program, may also suffer a re- 
duction in the benefits payable under 
the railroad system. On the other 
hand, depending on when the shift in 
employment took place, dual benefits 
may be paid upon retirement. The 
only completely adequate remedy is 
the extension of old-age and survivors 
insurance to railroademployment. As 
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in the case of the coordination of 
old-age and survivors insurance and 
systems covering government workers, 
those covered by the railroad act need 
not suffer any loss or diminution of 
benefit rights under such coordina- 
tion. 


The Self-Employed 


I recommend that the protection of 
the system be extended to self-em- 
ployed persons, such as small busi- 
nessmen and farm operators, whose 
need for such protection is as great 
as that of persons in the employ of 
others. The self-employed could re- 
port their earnings from self-employ- 
ment as a part of their income-tax 
return. There is, of course, the spe- 
cial problem of determining how 
much income is due to self-employ- 
ment as distinguished from return On 
investment. Since, however, a rea- 
sonable approximation of this can be 
derived from items already in the in- 
come-tax return, there are no in- 
superable administrative problems to 
prevent extension of coverage to the 
self-employed. 


Disadvantages Suffered by Newly 
Insured Groups 


If these recommendations relating 
to broad extension of coverage of old- 
age and survivors insurance are en- 
acted into law, it will be necessary to 
adjust the eligibility requirements and 
the method for determining the aver- 
age monthly wage upon which bene- 
fits are based so that the newly in- 
sured groups will not be unduly dis- 
advantaged because of their late en- 
trance into the system. As the law 
now stands, a person who has not 
been working in insured employment 
for roughly one-half the time since 
the law went into effect on January 1, 
1937 (or one-half the time since the 
date he became 21 years of age, if that 
date is later), is not fully insured and, 
therefore, not entitled to retirement 
benefit. It would, therefore, take a 
farmer who had never worked in in- 
sured employment previously, 10 years 
before he could qualify for an old-age 
benefit. Even at the end of 10 years, 
the average monthly wage would be 
one-half of the average wage he had 
earned during that time because his 
wages, for benefit computation, would 
have to be averaged over the whole 
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period since January 1, 1937, namely, 
20 years. I am prepared to submit 
various alternative proposals which 
would help correct both these types 
of inequities. 


Protection of Veterans 

If old-age and survivors insurance 
were extended to include all Federal 
employment, both civilian and that 
in military establishments, soldiers 
and civilian employees would have 
the basic protection of this system at 
all times. It would also be possible 
to provide additional special protec- 
tion on a consistent and certain basis. 
Any other approach to the problem 
of providing protection to soldiers and 
civilian employees of the Federal 
Government inevitably results in some 
gaps, overlaps, anomalies, and admin- 
istrative difficulties. 

With respect to veterans of World 
War II, the lapse of time since they 
entered military service and the fact 
that many millions have already left 
military service create problems which 
make it impossible to arrive at an 
ideal solution. 

In 1946, Congress provided what 
was in effect free term-insurance pro- 
tection to veterans who die during the 
3 years immediately following their 
separation from active military or 
naval service. This period of time 
enables veterans to acquire at least 


currently insured status if they work 
in insured employment for as much 
as one-half of that period. For those 
veterans who do not have insured em- 
ployment, however, this insurance 
protection ceases upon the expiration 
of the 3-year period. Even veterans 
who do have insured employment 
suffer some reduction in their benefits 
because military or naval service is 
not insured employment. Thus their 
average wage, on which benefits are 
based, is less, and they do not receive 
the 1-percent increment in the bene- 
fit amount that is provided for each 
year a person earns $200 or more in 
covered employment. 


Costs 

It was estimated in 1939, when the 
law was amended, that the most prob- 
able range in the average long-run 
cost of the benefits to be provided 
would be 4 to 7 percent of covered pay 
rolls. Of course, actuarial estimates 
must be presented within a wide 
range, since nobody can predict ac- 
curately future economic conditions, 
mortality rates, population growth, 
retirement rates, and many other 
such factors on which actuarial esti- 
mates must be based. 

One fact is clear, however. The pres- 
ent old-age and survivors insurance 
system provides for a basic primary 
benefit of 40 percent of the first $50 
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in average monthly wages and 10 
percent of the next $200. As an in- 


dividual’s wages increase, he always 
receives a larger benefit, but this bene- 


tion of his wages. 


fit also represents a smaller propor- 
For instance, the 








Financing Old-Age, Survivors, and Permanent Disability Insurance 


Strengthening the actuarial basis of the program.— 
The recommendations for changes in coverage should 
strengthen the actuarial basis of the program, both in 
the immediate future and in the long run. Income 
from contributions would be increased while at the 
same time the relative cost of insurance benefits paid 
to the group of individuals who move between uninsured 
and insured employments would be reduced. Benefit 
disbursements would be greater, particularly in the early 
years, so that the relative cost of all benefits in the early 
years would represent a higher proportion of ultimate 
disbursements under the expanded plan than at present. 
Consequently, since the slope of the benefit curve would 
be less steep, the expanded program would be a safer 
and sounder plan actuarially and financially and would 
also substantially increase social insurance protection. 

Long-run financial plans essential—A long-range 
plan should be developed to assure ample funds to 
finance benefit disbursements not only in the years 
just ahead but in the more distant future, without 
necessitating abrupt changes in premium rates. The 
contribution rates in the present law are as follows: 
1 percent each for employers and employees during 
1947, 1948, and 1949; 1% percent in 1950 and 1951; 
and 2 percent each for 1952 and thereafter. These con- 
tribution rates will probably provide enough revenue 
to cover disbursements under the expanded program 
for 10 years or more. 

Division of costs.—With practically complete cover- 
age of the gainfully employed and their dependents, 
a Government contribution toward financing the pro- 
gram becomes equitable and appropriate. Such a con- 
tribution would be offset by the reduced public costs 
for public aid if coverage is extended and permanent 
disability benefits are included. Distribution of the 
ultimate cost of these benefits among employers, em- 
ployees, and the Government should be governed by 
the degree to which coverage is extended and the 
method of financing other insurance benefits. 

Cost of the present program.—The actuarial estimate 
of the original 1935 law indicated that the “level pre- 
mium cost” of the benefits (the average contribution 
rate required to finance the system into perpetuity dis- 
counted at interest) would be slightly in excess of 5 
percent of pay roll. Subsequent studies based on 
“probable maximum cost’ assumptions showed a level 
premium cost of 7 percent of pay roll. 

When the program was revised in 1939, bringing in 
survivors insurance and providing higher benefit pay- 
ments in the early years, increased costs were counter- 
balanced by a reduction in average benefit payments 
in later years and a reduction in lump-sum death pay- 
ments. The level premium cost of the 1939 law, there- 
fore, was about the same as for the 1935 law. Actuarial 
estimates made at the time of the 1939 law indicated 


that the level premium cost of the plan varied from 
4 to 7 percent of pay roll. 

The level premium cost of the present law, based on 
actuarial estimates published in 1947, is estimated to 
range between 3 and 7 percent of pay roll, or lower 
than previous estimates. The war and its aftermath, 
as well as the recovery from the depression of the early 
thirties, have been accompanied by important changes 
in many of the factors which determine the relation- 
ship between benefits and contributions. Among the 
more important factors leading to reduction in costs, 
measured as a percent of pay roll, are the increase in 
level of earnings and expanded employment in covered 
occupations. 

These revised figures are predicated on the main- 
tenance of existing wage levels over the next 40 or 50 
years. However, our history indicates that the level 
of income and earnings in the future is likely to be 
above that now prevailing. Increases in the past have 
been uneven but on the whole persistent over the dec- 
ades. If the cost estimates of the present benefit pro- 
visions were amended to take account of a long-term 
tendency for wages to increase, the range of the level 
premium cost might be lowered from 3-7 percent to 
214-6 percent. 

Cost of an expanded program.—Using as illustration 
the 1947 actuarial estimates based on present employ- 
ment and wage levels, the level premium cost of a 
revised and expanded program would total 5% to 8% 
percent of pay roll, or not much more than the present 
system was estimated to cost in 1939. The ultimate 
annual cost of the expanded program based upon the 
above assumptions is estimated to range from 7 per- 
cent of pay roll to 12 percent. This is lower than the 
range for the 1935 law (9.4—13.4 percent) and not much 
different from the range for the existing law as esti- 
mated in 1939 (7-10% percent). However, it is of 
course higher than the estimates of the cost of the 
1939 benefits measured as a percentage of present-day 
pay rolls (4-8 percent). The explanation of the para- 
dox of being able to grant more liberal benefits, both 
as to amount and type, at apparently the same cost in 
terms of pay roll is as follows. First, the change in the 
benefit formula, in general, parallels the changes in 
wages over the past 8 years, so that benefits under the 
new formula, on the average, will bear the same rela- 
tion to wages as benefits under the present formula 
bore to the lower average wages prevailing before the 
war; thus, the change in the benefit formula can be 
said to be not a real liberalization but only a mainte- 
nance of the same level of relative adequacy as when 
the program was enacted. Second, the cost of the 
additional types of benefits and benefit liberalizations 
will be borne largely by the savings due to extending 


coverage. 
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worker who has average wages of $100 
a month receives a basic benefit of 
$25 a month or 25 percent of his aver- 
age wages; the $250-a-month indi- 
vidual receives $40 a month, which 
represents 16 percent. Thus, as the 
average wage of insured persons in- 
creases, the relative costs of the pres- 
ent benefits measured as a percentage 
of pay roll will decrease. At the pres- 
ent time the average wage of persons 
contributing to the insurance system 
is substantially higher than the aver- 
age wages assumed in making the 


actuarial cost estimates in 1939. This 
single factor has resulted in a great 
reduction in the relative costs of the 
insurance plan. In calculating the 
costs of the proposals I have pre- 
sented, it must be borne in mind that 
extension of coverage would result in 
including all the wages of many in- 
dividuals who are already under the 
insurance system part of the time. 
This would increase their taxable 
wages and reduce the relative cost of 
the insurance plan, as already ex- 
plained. 


Therefore, while it might be neces- 
sary eventually to increase somewhat 
the income of the system to meet the 
cost of the various additional benefits 
recommended, the schedule of rates 
payable by employers and employees, 
as reduced by Congress this year, 
would be sufficient to cover current 
costs of an expanded program for the 
next 10 years or more. I believe that, 
when the present schedule of rates 
fails to cover current disbursements, 
the Government should begin to con- 
tribute. 





(Continued from page 1) 


This rise has been carried over 
into the weekly volume of waiting- 
period claims, which increased during 
the last 2 weeks of November. It is 
likely, therefore, that the number of 
compensable claims will increase dur- 
ing succeeding weeks. In fact, sea- 
sonal increases in compensable claims 
have already taken place in some of 
the leading industrial States. 


Number of claims for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits in the weeks ended October 
25 and November 22, 1947, in selected 
States 











Initial Waiting-pe-| Compensable 

claims riod claims claims 

State 

Oct. | Nov.| Oct. | Nov.| Oct. | Nov. 

25 22 25 22 25 22 
mene 36, 185)45, 605/25, 426/28, 776/156, 523) 164, 428 
Calif... .. 20, 372/26, 057| 7,058) 9, 530) 99, 987| 98, 880 
7, 761|10, 111) 3,807} 3,994) 50, 165) 44, 220 
Mass. .... 6, 073) 7,773) 2, 755) 2,920) 36, 573) 34, 213 
| SE 6, 174) 7,378 468) 3,086) 41,210) 39,375 
Mich.. 7, 497| 8,417) 7,000) 3,000} 48,023) 27,941 
aes , 793) 7,449) 4,214) 3,956) 41,299) 41, 360 
Ohio..... 423| 3,820) 4,488) 4,747) 17,630) 18, 454 
See 2, 352} 3, 552) 1, 764) 2,142) 15, 612) 14, 763 
Tenn....- 1, 563) 1, 805) 1, 558) 1,380) 16,017) 16,432 























October in Review 


Claims filed for unemployment in- 
surance under the State systems in 
October reflected the general expan- 
sion of industrial production and em- 
ployment, as well as unemployment in 
scattered industries. There was a 
sharp decline for the month in con- 
tinued claims, which reached a new 
postwar low, while initial claims, mir- 
roring new unemployment, increased 
slightly as certain types of seasonal 
employment passed their peak. Un- 
employment resulting from a halt in 
construction work because of bad 


Number of claimants for unemployment benefits, August 1945—November 29, 1947 
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weather and from shortages of essen- 
tial materials also contributed to the 
rise in initial claims. For the fourth 
successive month the average weekly 
number of beneficiaries went down. 
Benefit expenditures also dropped. 
The amount expended in the 10 
months ended October 31 was almost 
a third less than payments in the 
same 10 months of 1946. 


THE TOTAL NUMBER Of monthly benefits 
awarded for old-age and survivors 
insurance reached an all-time high 
in October. New records were estab- 
lished for primary and wife’s benefits, 
while more child’s and widow’s cur- 
rent benefits were awarded than in 
any other month since May, and more 
widow’s benefits than in any month 
since April. At the end of October, re- 
tired workers and their families, num- 
bering some 1.1 million persons, were 
receiving benefits at a monthly rate of 
$24.8 million; another 800,000 survi- 


1947 

vors of deceased workers were receiv- 
ing $12.4 million. These figures rep- 
resent an increase over those for the 
preceding month for all beneficiary 
groups except widows with young 
children. Each year, from October 
to December, as Christmas jobs open 
up, many of these younger widows 
take temporary work. 


TOTAL PUBLIC ASSISTANCE expenditures 
rose more sharply in October than in 
any other month since March, as need 
increased with the coming of cold 
weather and prices continued to ad- 
vance. The largest percentage in- 
crease was in general assistance and 
reflected moderate increases in aver- 
age payments in most States. In aid to 
the blind, on the other hand, a rise of 
$9.63 in the average payment in Cali- 
fornia, which had raised its maximum 
payment, accounted for more than 70 
percent of the national increase in 
that program. 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims 
and Benefits 


State Programs 


Claims for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits in October reflected both 
sporadic unemployment in some in- 
dustries and mounting levels of pro- 
duction and employment in the 
country as a whole. Initial claims, 
representing new unemployment, in- 
creased during the month, while con- 
tinued claims went down, for the third 
successive month, Though 38 States 
reported increases in initial claims, 2 
States—California and New York— 
together accounted for about two- 
thirds of the total increase of 52,000. 
Continued claims reached a new post- 
war low of 3,359,000—about 130,000 
less than the previous low in Novem- 
ber 1946 and 1,859,000 below the 1947 
peak reached in July. All but 10 
States reported fewer continued 
claims than in September. Michigan 
was the only State to report a sig- 
nificant increase. 

The rise in initial claims during the 
month was reflected in the continued 
claims load of only 10 of the 38 States 
in which initial claims went up, and 
in 3 of the 10 the increases amounted 
to less than 50. These figures would 
indicate that, aside from the persons 
who did not lose their jobs until the 
end of the month, most of those who 
were laid off during the month were 
reemployed alfhost immediately. 

The passing of the peak of certain 
types of seasonal employment, par- 
ticularly in food processing and agri- 
cultural activities in some sections of 
the country, accounted for some of the 
increases in initial claims. A short- 
age of steel was again a factor in other 
areas, particularly in Indiana and 
Michigan, the center of the automo- 
bile industry. The coming of cold, 
wet weather hampered construction 
activities in some sections, though the 
value of construction “put in place” 
equaled the September postwar high, 
according to preliminary estimates by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Log- 
ging and lumbering activities in the 
West were also hampered by the 
weather. The seasOnal lay-off in the 


New York needle trades, chiefly in 
New York City, accounted for nearly 
half the national increase in initial 
claims. California reported the sec- 
ond largest increase (9,300); part of 
this rise was probably the result of 
seasonal closing of food canneries. 
Scattered temporary lay-offs were also 
reported in the textile and garment 
industries, but relatively few workers 
were affected. Offsetting these fac- 
tors were the seasonal pick-up in re- 
tail trade and the withdrawal of stu- 
dents from the labor market to return 
to school. In the latter instance, the 
students became ineligible to file 
claims for benefits, and the unem- 
ployed workers who took their jobs 
were removed from the claimant 
group. 

The drop of 383,000 in continued 
claims represented a decrease of 10 
percent, as against 18 percent in 
August and 13 percent in September. 
The decline was significant, since 
these claims had risen during the 
past two Octobers. California, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, which reported sub- 
stantial declines this October, had had 
large increases a year earlier. 

The average weekly number of 
beneficiaries dropped for the fourth 
successive month. The drop, from 
778,800 to 655,900, brought the weekly 
number to the lowest point since Sep- 
tember 1945. All States but Alaska, 
Hawaii, Michigan, Montana, Oregon, 
South Dakota, and Washington re- 


ported declines in benefit payments in 
October. For the 10 months through 
October, benefit expenditures totaled 
$685.0 million as compared with $982.6 
million for the same period in 1946. 

Region I—For the region as @ 
whole, continued claims were 26 per- 
cent below the September number, 
and initial claims were 7 percent less. 
Though the unemployment ratio de- 
clined appreciably in every State, 
Rhode. Island’s 4.6 percent was the 
highest in the Nation. 

The drop in the claims load in Con- 
necticut was attributed to a continued 
demand for industrial workers and 
the seasonal upswing in trade. The 
initial claims resulted mainly from 
small lay-offs in industries manufac- 
turing electrical appliances, machine 
tools, tires, and the like. In Maine the 
increase in initial claims was due pri- 
marily to seasonal factors. 

The decline in continued claims in 
Massachusetts was due chiefly to in- 
creased industrial activity, which re- 
sulted in the reemployment of many 
former claimants, and—to a lesser ex- 
tent—to the substantial number of 
claimants who exhausted their wage 
credits during September and Octo- 
ber. Although both initial and con- 
tinued claims declined in New Hamp- 
shire, a change in style of shoes and 
the curtailment of lumbering during 
the ban on forest activities after the 
recent forest fires kept initial claims 
at a higher level than would otherwise 
have prevailed. 

Increased employment at the ap- 
proach of the Christmas season was 
a factor in the decrease in claims in 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment insurance operations, October 1947 




















Stendbe Amount of change from— 
Number or 
Item amount 
September 1947] October 1946 
Initial claims-- ---- 1 618, 000 +52, 000 —63, 000 
ees . 1 321, 000 +18, 000 —113, 000 
Additional_..-_.-.-- 1 296, 000 +33, 000 +49, 000 
Continued claims - - - - 1 3, 359, 000 —383, 000 —782, 000 
Waiting-period ?__ 1 328, 000 () —59, 000 
OO eee . 1 3, 031, 000 —383, 000 —723, 000 
We IIe a oie cdncreee sends ckccscsnsscencce 2, 982, 473 —394, 995 —561, 477 
Total unemployment. .-----..--- ° en 2, 815, 167 —379, 613 — 598, 648 
Other than total unemployment 4... 167, 306 —15, 382 +37, 171 
NG I i vccncdinsdacnssindoncses 204, 129 —21, 955 —68, 422 
PDs «cd psemencncodevscnnscccsstncsssccscossesconas 88, 115 —10, 037 —35, 244 
Weekly average beneficiaries... ........................... 655, 922 —122, 907 —109, 415 
ee acacia sae ma Aabilete $52, 773, 923 —$6, 483, 460 —$11, 659, 445 
Benefits paid since first payable ®. .........-.------.------ fk 8 | ae Sens 
Pins pean £6 OE OG. Binns nn noises ence ccc c cece $7, 199, 174,026 | +$55, 739,530 | +$379, 691, 170 














1 Includes estimate for Ohio. : 

2 Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for 
filing waiting-period claims. 

3 Increase of less than 500. 


4 Excludes Montana, which has no provision for 
payment of other than total unemployment. 

5 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

6 Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks, 
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Rhode Island. The increase in Ver- 
mont’s initial claims was caused by 
lay-offs in a woolen mill in Burling- 
ton as well as temporary lay-offs in 
Newport and St. Albans occasioned 
by a shortage in hydroelectric power 


after the recent drought. Continued 
claims declined, however, as students 
returned to school from jobs that were 
filled by former claimants. Increased 
business activity, as manufacturers 
and merchants prepared for the 


Christmas trade, was also a factor in 
the decline. 

Region II-III.—Every State but 
Pennsylvania reported an increase in 
initial claims, while all but Delaware 
showed declines in continued claims. 





















































































































Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, Table 3.—Continued claims ' received in local offices, by State, 
October 1947 October 1947 
[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Nov. 17, 1947] [Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Nov. 17, 1947] 
Total New Total? Compensable 
—— 
: Amount of change} Amount of eo 
Region and State All com— Women| All |Women Region and State | 41 com Women| All | Women 
claim- claim- | claim- | claim- claim- claim- | claim- | claim- 
ants Septem-| October ants ants ants ants Septem- |October ants ants ants 
ber 1947; 10946 ber 1947; 1946 | 
7 
ORIN, ccccnnneite 618, 000 |-+-52, 000 | —63, 000 | 268, 000 |321,000 | 137,000 Total _....._. 3, 359, 000) —383, 000 —782, 000 1, 602, 000/3,031, 000 1, 450, 000 
Region I: | | 
da ccihactisilcehitoai 5,718 | —1, 743 —693 | 2,878 | 3,867 1, 843 —18, 520) +4,358} 13,831) 23,272) 11,907 
Maine 2, 936 +548 +789 1, 482 1, 235 555 —2,151; —2, 471| yA 546) 14, 413 7,140 
606 11,951 | 14, 086 6, 067 —62, 462) +5,153| 79,930] 157,206 73,874 
1, 062 1, 056 541 | —5,835) -+5,812) 7,157} 11,323 6, 760 
2, 381 3, 472 1, 494 | —10, 237} +21, 324| 21,721) 47, 516 20, 419 
404 75 238 7" +2, ae 2, -_ 4, 402 2, 159 
| 
586 79 468 +1, 434; —1,817/ 3, 293 4, 865 2, 941 
16, 248 | 19,379 9, 101 —8,7 774) —16, 796; 105,395; 198,794 96, 182 
79,425 | 51,448 23, 312 | 39, 275|—115,052| 407,414) 722,883} 350,048 
14, 746 | 22,743 9, 121 —52, 7 304) — —229, 7) 89,955) 207,546) 83, 232 
* - } 
7 1, 280 725 +252) +2, 582| 7,696] 13,150} 7,223 
2,346 | 4,422| 1,432 —8,247| —12,662| 13,413; 33,408) 13,413 
2, 868 3, 181 1, 802 =f 442) —793| 20,969) 29,732 19, 480 
1, 347 2, 063 1,005 —7,078| —7, 516 9, 581 16, 008 8, 923 
1, 232 3, 451 969 —4, _ —19, 441 7, 863 30, 435 7, 537 
an nnmmancndeete 4, 601 +792 | —1,591 | 1,757} 3,540 1, 380 Ky 34, 950) —4, 402) —22,042) 17, 108| 33, 061 16, 296 
A RE Se 60, 325 | +4, 725 |-+-24, 318 | 19, 502 | 24, 050 7, 865 etscighicasane 196, 455) +38, 031) +11, 541; 72,077 173,706) 64,753 
ececcacenoss|cocecececlecescecoe ws nooneel- a a Se 
218, 904) —39, 563| —82, 109 poet 208,169; 118, 276 
36, 244) —478) =f, 943; 16,618 30, 949 14, 795 
18,841} —3, 643 | —3,002} 11,279) 16,477) 10,149 
| | } 
45,756; —12,018; —9,919| 18,635 42, 795 7,414 
57,988) —9, 520) +13,685) 32,733 54, 927 a 109 
41,404} —7, 803} +13, 875 24, 404 35, 858 21, 263 
15,989} —3,472} +529) 8,657) 14,094 7,77 
13,416} —2, 748) —-909 6, 379 12, 097 §, 833 
66, 530} —10, 522) —12, 109 34,502) 63,254 32, 759 
cael —631| —20, 180) 5, 605) 8, 612 4, 868 
8,353} —2,210' —8, 710) 3, 732 7, 336 3, 301 
2, 934!) —12| —7, 592 1, 797 2, 347 1, 437 
387| — 243) —1, 430] 2a2| 375 274 
721| +33 —4, 000! 501| 683 465 
| 
22, 164/ —5, 086) —19, 808 8, ial 7, 958 
15,053} _ —887| —21,690| _ 7,092 6, 659 
79, 182) —15, 444) —56,495| 36, 357) 32, 635 
17, 267, —1,456| —23,238| 7,014 6, 453 
+005 | —3,703 | 1,774} 4, = 1, 463 24,468] —1,736| —19,422) 8, 526! 7, 532 
+96 —140 187 395 159 2, 348 —105 —841) 986 941 
—457 | —3,449 | 2,792 | 45,906 | 42,374 23, 819) —6, 251) —22,362} 11, 399 9, 830 
1 +77 —36 561 864 439 5,132| —1,031| —1,906} 2,945} 4,626 2, 688 
Idaho.....-.--------- 644) +301) +202 526 218 3,006} —864| —772| 2,028} 2,758] 1,890 
ST cs iecbihntintichaddnaioua 7 +227 — 237 319 527 262 3, 528 +42| —2,725 1, 900 3,108 1, 700 
| are RE RATS 3,420 | +2,121 | +2, 135 652 | 2,987 455 8,182} —363| —2,828} 4,396) 7,431 4,113 
See 145 —10 - 75 113 62 | 716 —81 —340} 421) 642 374 
Region XII: =i | 
( SSeS 2, 125 +103 +248 904 | 1,764 781 i Se 10,312) —1,179] +1,742) 4,906 9, 855 4, 689 
SESE FEe 88, 470 | +9, 201 | +3, 679 | 37,036 | 44,645 | 19, 989 a aaper | 449, 561 —48, 994] —23,364| 221,240) 418,747) 206,912 
ee 953 +229 +257 389 716 327 Nev 4, 32: +43} +1,370 1,927 4, 100 1,836 
SSE Ts: 9, 538 | +4, 423 | +3,7 3,776 | 6,153 2, 204 Se --| 385, = +4,935| +6,758} 15,466) 30,743) 13,486 
 _ —aee 16, 210 | +6,143 | +1,776 | 5,573 | 11,099 3, 705 Wash | 83,420) +8,460| —58,281| 36,717; 76,615) 34,214 
Regions XIII and XIV: Regions ‘xu and | | 
PE nicccntndbsenade 270 +145 +42 63 185 42 XIV | 
Pes stnccnasenden 785 +152 +108 366 645 294 Sa 651) +147 +278 275 565 250 
awe. .......... | 3,265] +1,753| +1,125) 2,049) 2,688) 1, 694 
! | 
1 Includes estimate for Ohio. : = 
2 Data not received. 1 In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. ; Be 
3 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim ? Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision 
requiring 8 determination of benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibil- for filing such claims. ) 
ity for benefits, on a per employer basis. 3 Includes estimate for Ohio. 
4 Data not received. 


4 Data estimated by State agency. 
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The unemployment ratio in New York 
dropped from 4.9 to 4.5 percent but 
was the second highest in the Nation. 
New Jersey, with 3.7 percent, was one 


Table 4 


of the six States 
ratios. 


Lay-offs in the seasonal food-proc- 
essing industry accounted for the Oc- 


with the highest 


tober rise in claims in Delaware, par- 


ticularly in the Dover and Wilmington 


of benefits paid in October 1947, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Nov. 17, 1947] 


areas. 


ted and 


The rise in initial claims in 
New Jersey reflected scattered lay-offs 





.—Number of individuals compensated during weeks ended in October 1947 and number of weeks comp 





All types of unemployment 


Total unemployment 



























Individuals omomeet during weeks Weeks compensated 
Region and State 
Amount of change | Benefits | Weeks Benefits phen ay 
from | ald | SO) paid? | sweetly 
October 4 onoe ow cape Number 
Septem- | October 
ber 1947 1946 
| ey ee 679, 590 | 657,244 | 617,146 | 669,710 |2, 982,473 |—394, 995 |—561,477 |$52, 773,923 |2, 815, 167 | # $50, 776, 000 3 $18.04 
Region I: 
amettiont 10, 509 8, 885 9, 477 6, 40,754 | —14,589 | +3,037 778, 012 38, 875 755, 983 19. 45 
2, 967 2, 902 2, 852 2, 814 13, 699 —1, 505 —2, 369 192, 789 12, 106 175, 070 14. 46 
Messadhanstia. 37, 420 36, 452 31, 833 33, 737 162, 579 | —30,482 | +17,323 | 3, 461,781 149, 803 , 321, 602 22.17 
New Hampshire. 2, 790 2,417 1, 871 3, 129 11, 737 —5, 666 +7, 164 172, 848 10, 733 163, 465 15. 23 
Rhode Island 10, 853 10, 798 8, 833 10, 407 44,791 —8, 665 | +19, 125 930, 491 43, 044 909, 757 21.14 
Vermont.... 912 911 835 919 4, 188 —323 | +2, 487 69, 714 3, 866 67, 414 17. 44 
Region II-III 
Delaware... 605 609 659 220 3, 03: —541 —2, 538 44, 355 2, 821 42, 439 15. 04 
New Jersey 49, 323 56, 972 31, 796 41,382 | 207,055 | —41,638 | +15,907| 4,016,984 | 198,333 3, 918, 951 19. 76 
New York... 1€9, 369 167, 260 779 , 865 745, 813 | —38, 269 |—117, 568 | 13, 994, 111 726, 556 13, 596, 416 18.71 
R ——.-- 48, 069 47, 242 36, 979 48,405 | 201,403 | —59,619 |—141,038 | 3,451,684 | 195,878 8, 394, 377 17.33 
egion 
District of Columbia.............---- 3, 373 3, 394 2, 331 2, 664 13, 137 — 804 +4, 249 214, 719 12, 943 211, 562 16. 35 
th krncnknekedannacnaneennes , 207 6, 731 6, 614 5, 607 28, 849 —8, 328 | —24, 411 511, 367 26, 679 488, 457 18. 31 
Weren Oareiiia................ soneud 6, 181 6, 459 5, 557 6, 377 27,634 | —11,940 | +4, 284 318, 936 26, 351 309, 512 11.75 
RRS TOE eis 3, 821 8, 372 2, 661 3, 659 15,082 | —6,814 —5, 187, 931 14, 545 183, 400 12. 61 
bai A I dibs haciicdemnaunensande 4,727 4, 934 4,479 5,170 21,556 | —6,181 | —14, 767 320, 896 17, 272 264, 972 15. 34 
ion V: 
Kentucky--..........- dimntstinleinbobdudd , 6, 168 6, 793 5, 719 526 | —13, 974 —837 312, 931 27,172 304, 331 11. 20 
EERE ES Eas 23, 817 30, 800 35, 327 46, 433 162,198 | +26, 158 —5,159 | 2,872,606 120, 502 2, 421, 263 . 09 
R hee Dididscncapetdattionrenclesesad 18, 310 17, 561 16, 923 17, 058 78,672 | —16,173 | —28,482 | 1,339, 139 76, 349 1, 315, 854 17. 23 
ion 
isn odninenrcensiciamphhatididned 45, 535 42,774 34, 918 42,299 | 185,888 | —37,602 | —75,577 | 3,286,360 | 172,257 3, 138, 160 18. 22 
|) SS Re ES: 4, 980 5, 884 4, 891 6, 600 25, 120 —7, 418 —5, 459 423, 626 24, 099 407, 048 16. 89 
Region Vile Lédsncnceséuseaconnsesovens 3, 363 3, 422 3, 189 3, 219 14,727 | —2,250| —1,836 230, 182 13, 102 211, 537 16.15 
ion : 
ind dttnniipbwreitnewidhecehies 10, 578 9, 960 6, 971 10, 833 42,952 | —10,939 | —7,128 625, 098 41, 485 610, 563 14.72 
eee Se Se a ee 13, 308 10, 855 9, 946 , 294 43,742 | —15,265 | +13, 521 582, 648 566, 115 14. 57 
SE dds dhabiibdvondinundndendawed 7, 955 7, 837 6, 954 7, 523 33, 672 —7, 887 | +15, 257 455, 349 32, 542 , 888 13. 67 
Missi aap amebaseasenibatisienee 3,174 2, 867 2, 606 2, 560 12, 351 —2, 537 +3, 011 143, 507 10, 927 132, 598 12.13 
— periin SS ees ‘ot : 4, 399 3, 858 3, 955 , 456 7, 575 —3, 893 7,0 246, 581 16, 738 239, 539 14. 31 
Lubihathacwontdanneasnidisets 13, 765 11, 894 13, 243 10, 987 56,176 | —11, 931 —9, 957 734, 340 54,117 716, 634 13. 24 
Region Vill: 

EC idititnin a ccbmienandnapnanene 1, 434 1, 498 1, 507 1, 549 7, 003 —442 | —16, 056 105, 086 6, 506 100, 231 15. 41 
Minnesota... 3, 406 3, 356 2, 985 2, 884 14, 161 —3, 487 —7, 263 211, 660 13, 386 203, 765 5.22 
Nebraska.-_-_..---- 665 683 611 651 3, 003 —247 —6, 455 42, 334 2, 677 39, 120 14. 61 
North Dakota. - — 70 65 73 59 321 —202 —201 5, 223 262 4, 579 17. 48 

Reginn TX. i .cadsnesnecvbsiinnena 67 69 83 66 356 +12 —3, 074 5,019 328 4, 674 14. 25 

ion IX: 
identi nbvdukdieenthemadenion 4, 467 4,392 4,193 3, 824 18, 044 —5,570 | —11,976 268, 579 16, 979 256, 091 15. 08 
DTA. cdenncbcunnivnondeadibioues 2, 579 2, 696 2, 352 2, 584 11, 653 —704 | —14, 934 170, 609 10, 895 164, 199 15. 07 
hah na ngnkcdinninmaupbantionds 13, 803 14, 000 13, 777 12, 667 62, 587 —6,001 | —20,342 980, 708 60, 337 , 098 15. 96 

R —— Liheicebibhennntetaberednel 5, 629 6, 020 5, 262 5, 267 25,508 | —2,330 | —12,053 401, 388 24, 340 390, 035 16.02 
egion X: 

isla cscikeh tivighgnmidgiietiiee 7,090 7,190 6, 392 6, 934 30, 357 —3,786 | —14,035 427, 993 29, 179 414, 812 14. 22 

. ») sae 329 323 333 266 1,373 —416 +431 21, 213 1, 322 20, 637 15. 61 

Region xi ptindhicbtntikaeénnnaendinl 7, 106 6, 610 5, 464 6, 106 27, 938 —9, 332 | —20, 544 366, 944 26, 124 351, 567 13. 46 

ion XI: 

RTD sinc Aik nie crongibssiinanenge int 745 791 777 758 3,355 | —1,518 —924 49, 909 3, 244 48, 691 15.01 
tA isrdenetdadekhondiwaubead 766 707 407 433 2, 641 —111 +1, 038 45, 168 , 508 43, 522 17. 35 
EL cindicnsenke hawiinnnd babies 599 500 502 508 2, 438 —30 —253 37, 720 2, 438 37, 720 15. 47 
=a oe Te 1, 468 1, 604 1, 403 1, 469 6, 818 —230 —2, 441 151, 123 6, 306 143, 216 22.71 
EE SEE: 120 135 124 149 59; —134 —180 10, 395 556 9, 974 17.94 
Region XII: 
SS ee 1, 361 1,311 1,172 1,712 6, 224 —686 | +2,150 109, 581 5, 991 106, 546 17.78 
TTT eae 93, 461 71,017 | 101,444 04,364 | 414,045 | —24,753 | —32,795 | 7,710,908 | 397,075 7, 491,091 18. 87 
Pt dcdimetiicdedsancnhbabbesnna 75 481 698 893 , 14 —509 +1, 149 61, 161 3, 039 777 19, 67 
i dlidintibebiinecentaesendneswul 5, 301 4, 646 5, 445 6, 250 26, 166 +918 +741 439, 234 25, 071 426, 960 17.03 
_ eae 14, 865 15, 399 13, 395 17, 386 68,625 | +2,395 | —73,885 | 1,171,581 66, 127 (4) aecscecece 
— xI 1 ‘ond XIV: 
si tatideshpigunsehasasandé asad 179 172 213 284 1,056 +171 +466 23, 966 1,019 23, 478 23. 04 
eA RR IME 403 361 262 484 2, 150 +1, 072 +376 37, 436 1,515 31, 669 20. 90 






































1 The number of individuals is assumed to be identical with the number of 
weeks compensated, which may result in a slight overstatement of the number of 


individuals, 


2 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 


combined-wage plan. 


? Includes estimates for Washington. 


‘ Data not available. 
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in seasonal industries. In view of 
usual seasonal influences, however, 
the load seemed to be lighter than 
what might be considered the normal 
volume. New York’s sharp increase 
in initial claims reflected lay-offs in 
the needle trades, chiefly in New York 


Table 5.—Unemployment in week ended 
October 11, 1947, as reflected by con- 
tinued claims for unemployment insur- 
ance ' as percent of average covered em- 
ployment in 1946 





















Average |Claims 
covered | as per- 
employ- | cent of 
Region and State Claims} ment? |covered 
(in em- 
thou- ploy- 
sands) ment 
Total_............|736, 358 | 29, 961.2 5 
Region I: 
Connecticut... 10, 093 593.3 1.7 
Maine... 3, 381 167.2 2.0 
Massachusetts. 37,529 | 1,413.8 2.7 
New Hampshire.. 2, 888 126.0 2.3 
Rhode Island_. 10, 409 227.8 4.6 
Vermont........ 1, 032 61.4 1.7 
Region II-III: a 
Delaware.........._. 794 83.3 1.0 
New Jersey...... 45,656 | 1,221.7 3.7 
New York......._.___|181,145 | 4,007.0 4.5 
Pennsylvania_........| 46,982 | 2,816.0 1.7 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia..| 2, 960 .2 1.4 
Maryland........... 7, 621 521.1 1.5 
North Carolina_. 7, 344 584.9 1.3 
Virginia. ____ —_ 3, 489 449.4 8 
West Virginia. .__- ‘ 7, 186 346.9 2.1 
Region V: 
Kentucky ae 7, 433 333.7 2.2 
Michigan......_....._| 40, 180 1, 419.6 2.8 
_ , =e 22, 7 2,017.4 1.1 
Region VI: 
a 46, 297 2, 191.6 2.1 
aaa 7, 730 803. 5 1.0 
Wisconsin._.....___- 4, 003 667.8 -6 
Region VII: 
Alabama.............; 9, 623 380.0 2.5 
Florida_....__. sececoal EEG 354.8 3.7 
| sees 9, 334 486.8 1.9 
Mississippi___....._- 3, 512 168. 5 2.1 
South Carolina... ._. 4, 595 279.5 1.6 
Tennessee. ...........| 16, 745 461.8 3.6 
Region VIII: 
a 2, 055 310.1 of 
Minnesota_.......... 3, 7! 503.1 .8 
Nebraska_....._..... S 144.1 6 
North Dakota... ._- 89 34.9 3 
South Dakota....... 153 43.0 4 
Region IX: 
Arkansas............ 5,179 197.0 2.6 
ele need Bae 208. 7 1.6 
SSE 17, 898 722.1 2.5 
Oklahoma...._...... 7, 006 237.6 2.9 
Region X: 
Louisiana. .._..._- A 8, 056 379.5 2.1 
New ‘eee al 526 72.2 of 
Texas Mo 9, 026 1,016.1 -9 
Region XI: 
Colorado. ........... 1, 125 174.5 6 
Sees 654 76.7 9 
Montana.._._._._. 766 83.2 9 
ea aR 1, 702 106. 2 1.6 
Wyoming. 157 46.2 -3 
Region XII: 
i aa “ 2, 313 88.3 2.6 
California... ....... ..| 93,928 | 2,322.8 4.0 
i 946 36.9 2.6 
Oregon. . 7 ee Rt 284.0 | 2.5 
Washington.._--.-_- 5, 896 480.0 | 3.3 





1 Estimated num ber of continued claims for unem- 
ployment in the week in which the 8th of the month 
falls. rhe, 

2 Estimated number of workers in covered employ- 
ment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semi- 
monthly, ete.) ending nearest the 15th of the month; 
corrected to Oct. 28, 1947 


City, during the latter half of the 
month. These increases had not as 
yet affected the continued claims load, 
which continued to decline with the 
generally improved conditions of the 
past 2 months. 

In Pennsylvania, the decline in the 
claims load was due primarily to the 
settlement late in September of a 
strike of interplant railroad workers 
in the steel miils, which caused the 
lay-off of many steel workers during 
the early part of that month. Another 


factor was the settlement of industrial 
disputes in several anthracite mines 
and the recall of workers who had 
been temporarily laid off during Sep- 
tember by an electrical firm in the 
Erie area. Initial claims filed by wo- 
men increased during October, how- 
ever, as workers in food-processing, 
textile, and apparel industries were 
laid off. 

Region IV.—Initial claims in the 
District of Columbia were about a 
fourth above the September total. 


Table 6.—Interstate claims received, weeks compensated by interstate payments, and 
amount of interstate benefit payments, by liable State, July-September 1947 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Nov. 14, 1947] 










































Initial Continued Weeks 
, , teens Benefit 
Region and liable State — ———| compen- | payments 
Total | Women| Total | Women | ated 
_ Pee 102, 270 46,455 | 660,852 | 328, 921 468,639 | $8, 334, 581 
Region I: 
Connecticut--_....- ‘ 2, 370 984 16, 801 6, 467 13, 282 
Maine. _. wetodl : ‘ 314 153 1, 795 1, 032 1, 715 
PR occ uincncadidaase 2, 766 1, 260 12, 542 6, 112 10, 289 
New Hampehire.. 430 189 4,811 2, 330 4, 340 
Rhode Island_- eenusiclien bad 993 483 7, 561 4,112 5, 887 
. _. oS Rrraeep gees ae a 192 2 1, 086 437 865 
Region II-III: 
SE cabbatencadancs saecdeddidedie 343 114 2,314 868 1, 267 20, 674 
New Jersey. 3, 909 1, 616 28, 508 13, 435 21, 765 431,370 
New York_. 11, 339 6, 037 98, 448 58, 968 75, 208 1, 453, 567 
Pennsylvani 4, 368 1, 860 27, 849 12, 386 20, 641 361, 445 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia_... - 1, 300 698 8, 870 4, 900 5, 583 97, 877 
 - ae 1, 492 411 13, 024 5, 394 8, 120 167, 404 
North wore heaenasia 1, 476 730 9, 513 5, 665 5, 618 64, 470 
Virgi behabesdaae 1, 054 519 9, 189 4, 950 7,017 92, 781 
Ww cat Virginia. dae 970 206 6, 826 1, 385 3, 641 58, 476 
Region V: 
Kentucky... ....-. enced inet . 715 247 10, 998 5, 038 5, 836 64, 771 
i iiictndicachsdunahunacndhiihadors 3, 751 1, 225 21, 950 7, 240 11, 998 231, 157 
_ __ |) eerie 4, 098 1, 485 25, 383 9, 513 13, 169 239, 905 
Region VI: 
Illinois 9, 431 4, 599 66, 523 36, 458 44, 722 821, 585 
ail tk mc dacadan 1, 986 77 8, 616 3, 204 4, 582 81, 359 
_ “Sa eaeseras ‘ 695 260 3,111 1, 326 1, 529 26, 525 
Region VII: 
Er ee eee ae 1, 253 421 6, 616 2, 281 4, 390 69, 666 
eR SS 3, 578 1, 706 21, 981 10, 810 14, 831 207, 662 
Ee kenlee 1, 764 848 10, 281 5, 624 5, 85, 534 
Mississippi. dtthbbinncetcniadinn 765 327 3, 297 1, 837 2 33, 365 
South Carolina_________- : 631 285 3, 333 1,712 2, 373 33, 599 
Tennessee. . : WSs 2,317 1,040 17, 875 8, 461 13, 385 196, 467 
Region VIII: 
Towa____- . pokes ‘ 506 274 2, 582 1, 351 997 5, 761 
Minnesota._ ae 6; eee 397 223 2, 386 1, 343 1, 570 23, 335 
Se ae debtidien 417 211 2, 522 1,415 1, 637 23, 931 
North Dakota hiiwe osteo beset 109 62 266 152 160 2,814 
South Dakota... _......- re 79 41 253 119 155 2, 299 
Region IX: 
Arkansas. ._..... 7 ; 503 196 2, 331 1, 127 1,377 18, 309 
eee : 1, 893 568 10, 909 3, 157 7, 842 121, 659 
Missouri___-.- ‘ 3, 538 1, 982 25, 989 15, 905 19, 040 313, 412 
Oklahoma. ------ 1, 494 510 6, 393 2, 069 5, 032 84, 041 
Region X: 
Louisiana_--.---.--- 880 379 4, 341 2, 003 3, 149 47, 557 
New Mexico. --- 5 ‘ 450 198 1, 739 723 1, 150 15, 998 
_ —aeaEN = 2 7 2, 551 1, 031 13, 218 5, 367 6, 786 100, 61 
Region XI: 
Colorado...-.-- 843 443 4, 645 2, 541 2, 870 43, 252 
| PEPE 305 127 1,151 498 195 10, 619 
Montana ote 189 81 1, 092 583 809 12, 876 
aes alles 642 286 2, 537 1, 097 1, 471 34, 447 
Wyoming.......... 230 90 1, 259 506 914 6, 903 
Region XII: 
(aa 5 1, 201 476 4, 815 2, 130 56, 82 
California......... 15, 482 7, 624 93, 451 49, 990 1, 415, 577 
Nevada... 613 229 3, 281 1, 205 48, 52¢ 
ETE 1, 230 597 7, 769 3, 997 88, 701 
Washington. 3, 970 2, 159 15, 961 8, 792 243, 574 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
pS ES a ant 340 60 1, 985 418 38, 709 
Pe nndonsens aN cman 108 5 876 398 15, 682 
' 
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The most significant increase, that 
for Negro women, was attributed to 
their replacement by male workers, 
the release of unskilled and unsuitable 
help, a general tightening of the labor 
market, and a seasonal slack in em- 
ployment. 

The increase in initial claims in 
Maryland resulted from a partial 
shut-down of canneries, the closing 
of amusement parks, a decline in rac- 
ing and other sports activity, and a 
lay-off in the aircraft industry. The 


decline in continued claims was due 
largely to the general upswing in em- 
ployment and the fact that benefit 
exhaustions remained high. In North 
Carolina the volume of initial claims 
was about the same as for September. 
A 32-percent drop in September in 
new initial claims brought about a 
further decline in continued claims 
during October. Few lay-offs of any 
consequence were reported by Vir- 
ginia, and initial claims remained at 
about the September level. 


Region V.—Though initial claims 
rose in Kentucky, developments dur- 
ing the month indicated the probabil- 
ity of further declines in the total 
claims load. Various types of con- 
struction, both domestic and commer- 
cial, are being planned. Aside from 
the more basic trend toward increased 
business activity, the two principal 
factors affecting claims during the 
month were the beginning of the 
school term in September and the 
temporary closing of the distilleries. 


Table 7.—Instial interstate claims, by liable and selected agent State, April-June 1947 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Aug. 18, 1947] 






































































































































Agent State 
Liable — 
State : | Ww All 
Total | Ala. | Ariz. |Calif.| Fla. | Il. | Ind. |Kans.| Ky. |Mass.|Mich.) Mo. | N.J.|N. Y.|N. C.| Ohio | Oreg.} Pa. |Tenn.| Tex. | Wash. Va. lother! 
| 
Total. _ |?116, 339} 2,478) 2, 854/15, 385) 5,611) 3,867) 2,101| 2, 516) 2,749) 3,790) 3, s4o| 4, 463) 5, 137| 8,043) 2.004] 2,463) 2, 547/7, 349] 2,710) 3,686) 2,990 | 2, 990,26, 987 
a . 3 81 187 31 10 5 14 5 73 13 7 45 37 33 7 29 119 32| 4 7 480 
Alaska 568 0 4 51 § 1 1 4 0 3 3 4 0 20 0 0 43 4 1 3 370 0 51 
 —— 1, 086 — 468 7 27 20 7 3 7 23 29 13 49 3 23 20 17 10} 66 18 3 268 
, 281 2 13 13 4 19 4 7 3 2 21 65 0 7 4 1 9 2 13 40 8 0 44 
Calif._...| 2 15, 044 157 980}... 240 722 203 441 119 257 436) 1. 236 228) 1, 265 75 292) 1,421; 428 209) 1,565) 1,092 89| 3, 584 
Colo-...-- 21,279 2 53 421 10 47 6 48 10 5 17 91 14 3 2 12 26 13 8 47 41 5 369 
Conn....| 23,326 ll 31 210} 183 28 ll 4 11 424 20 3 103} 1, 039 36 24 7} 495 14 16 14 8 631 
_ oe 428 1 4 7 14| 1 1 3 4 6 2 1 27 7 13 4 0} 136 3 2 1 16 155 
D> Gadace 21,394 7 14 90 60 31 5 4 8 29 41 9 53 197 92 22 21} 170 23 35) 7 61 414 
, ae 4, 239 74 29 194 76 43 9 37 295 124 238 281 907 83 114 15} 278 148 | 8 42) 1,095 
—_——— 1,610} 459 6 51 230 27 12 3 12 9 78 10 48 103 76 42 4 56 129 18} 9 7 221 
Hawaii. . 75 1 0 46 0 2 1 0 0 2 1 3 3 6 0 0 1 2 0 1 0 0 6 
daho..-- 3 9] 58 0 3 0 2 2 2 1 9 0 0 0| 25 0 4 91 0| 63 
, ee 211, 461 172 363) 2, 280 | 891 158 366 102 814 765 121 394 72 228 119} 242 486) 70 225 99] 2, 807 
| =e 92,117 20 70 281 77 383/..... 17 458, 9 121 53 1 44 5 107 10 32 118 51 18 27 200 
Iowa..... 4 16 156 5 75 5 17 2 10 58 1 8 1 3 9 6 3 18 30 2 117 
Kans... 1, 851 6 34 235 5 23 ee 1 2 1 901 4 12 2 7 30 7 69 31 4 446 
| aera 1, 475 21 12 35 30 46 259 —C 8 31 9 7 21 5 60 0 16 147 7 2 666 90 
|? Oe 821 41 11 0 35 26 6 7 4 14 40 25 12 52 8 8 2 20 17 209 14 4 266 
is Ri cncnctcd de ttinentiinnEebssvckbbnacabidabes eadcachiins wbaleeds ial ahciranssteiienes blanskalbidscaoksetscsiekeeea besiecchide ertnbinantaiehantektie. sa Rabaaienedaaee 
| a 4, 303 16 16 114 106 25 15 8 87 36 39 12 107 360 292 61 6/1, 058 106 27 21 715) 1,076 
Mass. ... 3, 093 5 32 392 170 32 9 ' . Mixieses 4 13 118 434 14 24 7 86 ll 7| 29 5) 1, 631 
Mich... 4, 023 88 132} 640 217} 327 149 20; 342 See 156 33 219 50 194 35} 223) 334 72 48 91 
inn_- 4711 0 15 193 14 36 9 8 0 7 38 12 9 24 2 6 39 7 2 12 83 1 190 
Miss... 747 154 11 7 30 37 7 5 5 3 34 45 3 18 4 18 5 14 25 5 1 207 
| ae 3 4, 230 20 67 701 34 696 46) 1,292 52 15 a 19 86 7 27 42; 25 72 95 86 7 708 
Mont_..- 228 0 2 65 0 7 0 1 0 0 2 5 1 3 1 3 25 2 1 6 51 2 51 
Nebr-.-- 532 9 10} 202 6 16 1 38 0 0 10 50 2 5 2 5 19 4 3 3 12 0} 135 
Nev_-..-- 590 1 56 277 7 3 8 5 6 7 15 7 17 0 6 16 7 1 10 16 2 115 
>. ee 892 0 1 17 25 0 0 0 2 556 3 0 7 46 1 6 0 8 0 2 2 1 215 
28 70 462 405 93 19 20 23 149 39 583 87 60 9/1, 181 61 42 26 53 821 
1 37 137 1 8 1 9 2 3 3 14 3 1 0 0 5 1 12 1 110 
125 256) 2, 898) 1, 965 284 70 25 60; 643) 333 114} 2, 068).....-. 201 243 46/1, 790 78 78 88 109) 2, 251 
30 4 42 69 9 0 2 15 19 33 7 33 Lo ee 16 112 74 10 5 12 
1 2 24 1 0 1 0 0 1 3 0 C 0 0 9 3 0 0 29 0 46 
87 125 537 204 148 125 14 500 31 256. 41 45 204 = 14) 404 238 51 22 402 363 
4 68 452 15 36 7 163 5 2 21 148 4 15 6 7 20 15 14 209) 29 4 239 
5 15 376 10 17 2 20 1 7 19 54 2 22 5 Gass... 3 7 30 227 3 263 
32 60 505 299 67 32 14 35 88 153 32) 1, 561 763 103 266 19}... 28 52 34 157 895 
8 13 161 95 12 7 0 4 869 17 33 153 6 7 6 40 5 21 9 8 274 
oes 592 18 0 20 41 6 2 0 4 3 10 2 15 84 121 3 0 39 24 3 3 1 193 
8.Dak-.-- 108 0 0 33 9 0 1 1 2 2 0 1 0 1 11 2 1 0 25 0 19 
Tenn_...| 22,908} 460 19} 138} 117 99 33 10} 350 11} 163; 111 22} 100) 195 75 ll} 49 ‘ 63 11 38| 832 
, eee 22,905 46 85 908 42 62 19 41 14 15 45 20 69 12 38 21 31 a 37 16| 1, 262 
. 421 1 8 145 2 16 1 3 4 6 2 9 2 13 1 3 17 3 4 cy 32 1 150 
; re 343 0 1 16 16 2 0 0 0 58 3 0 4 60 2 3 1 4} 0 1 2 0 170 
, eee 1, 625 14 6 61 53 17 9 2 45 14 19 14 54 185 285 31 1} 105) 59) 10 12 7 362 
Wash....| 23,336 18 44| 871 36 118 30 51 22 14 41 150 15 106 16 22 372 51) oe 13} 1, 213 
W. Va. 1, 124 18 22 52 4 7 9 0 105 2 37) 8 10 33 19 335 3) 114 13} 13} 4 ano 279 
, ——s 710 2 17 140) 17 89 8 8 6 8 173} 17 4 28 5 15 10 9} 4) 8} 7 4 lll 
| ee 348 4 8 " 0 16 0 10 0 1 9 18 0 4 0 2 10 . 9 6} 20 1 194 
| 















































1 Represents all agent States with 1,796 claims or fewer in the quarter. 
4 Includes 105 claims recefved from Canada: California, 5; Colorado, 1; Con- 
necticut, 3; the District of Columbia, 1; Illinois, 6; Indiana, 2; Minnesota, 4; 


Washington, 5. 
3 Data not received. 


Missouri, 2; New York, 64; Ohio, 2; Pennsylvania, 8; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 1; 
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Students out of work and filing claims 
in early September were no longer 
eligible to file after entering school. 
The 60-day holiday in whisky making, 
which affected an estimated 7,000 
workers in the industry, resulted in 
the filing of many initial claims. 
Michigan, where lay-offs continued 
in the automotive and automobile- 
body industries because of shortages 
of certain basic materials, was the 
only State in the region to report an 
increase both in initial and in con- 
tinued claims. Data for operations 


in Ohio in the month of October were 
not available, but the weekly data in- 
dicated a downward trend in both 
types of claims. 

Region VI.—Except for a rise in In- 
diana’s initial claims, both types of 
claims in each State in the region 
were below the September levels. All 
the unemployment ratios were below 
the national average. In Illinois the 
decline in the claims load was at- 
tributed to a pick-up in employment 
at the beginning of the fall season 
and to the replacement of students 


leaving jobs to return to school. In- 
diana reported a widespread rise in 
initial claims. 

Region VII.—Five States in this re- 
gion—all except Alabama—reported 
an increase in initial claims, while 
continued claims declined in every 
State. The unemployment ratio 
showed further declines in each State, 
but the 3.7 percent in Florida and 3.6 
percent in Tennessee were far above 
the national average. The slight de- 
cline in initial claims and the sub- 
stantial drop in continued claims in 


.—Initial interstate claims, by liable and selected agent State, July-September 1947 


































































































Table 8 
[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Nov. 14, 1947] 
Agent State 
Liable 
tate 

Total | Als. | Ariz.| Ark. |Calif.| Fis. | Il. | Ind. |Kans.| Ry. |Mass./Mich.| Mo. | N.J.|N.Y.| Ohio | Okla.| Oreg.| Pa. |Tenn.| Tex. | Wash. ihe 
Total..|*102, 270| 2, 559) 2, 667] 2, 387/14, 185] 3, 395] 3, 450] 2, 002] 2, 089] 2. 160] 2, 896] 3, 491] 4, 204) 3,708] 5,972] 2, 481| 2, 777| 2, 399/6, 106] 2, 383| 3, 3.11] 2,88 2, 888|23, 900 
| —_— 1, 288)...... 7 9 77| 155 41 16 2 8 11 99 17 19 41 53 9 6} 35) 125 37) 5; 481 
Alaska... 340 3 1 0 48 1 2 0 2 0 0 1 6 2 3 2 5 23 1 3 3} 206 23 
Ariz..... 1, 201 , 65) 504 8 38 27 12 13 12 26 41 7 40 29 79 23; «21 9 74) = 144 
, = 503 12 1 10 52 7 20 2 3 52 93 2 8 6 0 17 9 40 68 4) 54 
Calif..... 915,482} 151) 766) 773).....-. 234; 593) 208) 369) 103) 236) 447) 1,041) 216) 922) 330) 1,099] 1,288) 366) 171) 1,284) 1, os 3, 789 
Colo..... 843 2 26 16) 295 8 46 7 32 9 6 24 34 7 16 12 35 19) 13 4 32 153 
Conn....| % 2,370 9 29 8} 207; lll 11 9 3 4) 314 22 6 98] 661 23 5 3} 391 10 19 i0| 414 
: 343 0 i 0 16 ll 3 2 0 5 6 3 3 18 21 6 1 1} 128 2 2 1} 113 
Bh Sheodan 1, 300 18 16 7 88 86 36 3 5 14 50 31 13 45| 183 26 8 5) 158 16 24 6; 462 
Pehcaces 3,578) 366 24 19} 104).....- 90 58 2 47; 172 90 16; 227) 721) 105 20 6} 224) 157 52) 15} 973 
1,764; 567 1 5 53) 305 22 5 2 9 19 84 li 47 87 35 9 6} 61) 100 17 7} 312 
108 0 0 2 54 0 4 2 0 0 1 ,2 3 3 13 2 0 3 3 1 1 5) 9 
305 0 2 3 61 1 4 0 1 0 1 rl 13 0 3 1 6 40 2 0 1 7] 68 

9,431; 154) 340; 228) 1,940; 362/......| 723) 136) 263) 116) 717) 587) 104) 296; 266) 150) 119) 230) 317) 185 222) 1, 971 
1, 986 20 89 44| 254 76; 306)....-- 10} 371 9 123 60 16 48; 142 16 11} 39) 114 27 21| 190 

506 3 17 11 152 8 75 8 ll 4 2 10 42 3 9 3 12 14 3 5 10 25 7’ 
1, 893 3 24 72| 216 7 23  —_— 4 3 8; 889 4 8 7| 269 18; 10 5 46 38} 135 
715 5 8 9 40 15 34) 229 Bh .<0<-- 6 42 8 6 12 53 6 2; 13 69 2 2} 152 
880 85 9 19 66 43 38 ll 4 3 11 29 27 6 38 14 6 2; 12 14; 172 17; 254 
314 1 0 0 15 10 3 1 0 0} 109 4 3 7 28 2 0 1} 4 0 3 5} 108 
1, 492 6 3 1 2 5 3 2 3 9 14 5 1 68} 122 19 3 0| 437 35 10 15} 729 
2, 766 6 33 12} 415) 133 38 9 2 @j...... 36 10 89} 352 28 14 5} 80 5 32 23) 1,435 
3,751; 114) 123) 156) 604) 123) 288) 157 20; + 308 a 154 49} 174) 192 23 34) 224) 314 71 53; 540 
#397 1 20 0 1 13 30 4 5 2 4 16 20 6 26 4 0 41 4 2 8 86; 102 
765; 170 4 42 66 17 43 12 6 7 2 39 29 5 10 ll 6 0 9 56 26 2} 203 

3, 538 15 58; 240) 643 43} 564 44) 884 63 i 60s RG... 19 77 44; 100 41; 36 57 76 73} 331 
189 0 7 0 46 0 2 1 0 0 0 1 0 6 0 0 4 11 2 1 0 48 60 
417 4 12 7) «159 2 12 2 21 1 1 5 40 1 0 5 11 17 3 4 2 32 76 
613 5 49 12 7 3 6 2 5 0 1 10 14 3 10 1 7 23; «12 3 19 19} 112 
430 0 1 0 16 Bt 2 1 0 0} 250 2 1 5 35 1 0 0 5 0 0 1) 99 

> 3, 909 32 54 19} 429) 418 75 24 11 30} 150 67  ——— 480 86 11 13/1, 075 42 45 mn fF 
N. Mex.. 450 2 54 19} 142 1 9 1 8 0 0 4 18 1 0 31 4 3 1 89 9 52 
N. Y-...| 911,339) 180) 234 27| 2,396) 1,196) 251 79 a 32} 613) 286) 114] 1,451/......| 250 7 42/1, 537 75; 134 78) 2, 256 
|, 1, 476 28 3 4 50 93 16 6 1 14 18 34 10 35; 127 17 5} 103) 131 12 6) 754 
N. Dak 109 0 2 0 26 0 3 0 0 0 0 1 3 0 1 1 1 10 1 1 2 31) 26 
Ohio..... 3 4, 098 88} 205 47; 627) 213) 142) 142 12} 460 32] 235 60 48/ 192)....-- 37 19} 417) 242 49 41) 7 
Okla.....| 1,494 9 49 88) 296 16 25 12} 326 3 2 18} 237 1 16 , 40; 13 17} ‘151 41; 127 
Oreg..... 1, 230 9 22 38/ 417 8 14 5 17 4 7 16 62 4 16 7 @4}...... 2 4 45 242; 227 
| ae 3 4, 368 24 94 11} 533) 259 81 39 14 26 82} 172 29; 944) 667) 275 27 36}.4..- 35 31) 33} 73 
| 5 ae 993 4 12 6 93 31 8 2 2 5) 469 8 1 18 85 7 45 3} 27 4 9) 11} 183 
| 

| 631 31 0 0 23 53 7 3 2 9 7 18 2 13 71 8 1 1; 52 24 6 1; 299 
8. Dak... 79 1 3 0 31 1 3 0 0 0 1 1 1 0 1 0 1 7 0 0 0} 11) 7 
Tenn....; 2,317) 301 23 2; 155; 120 99 60 3} 178 12} 200 7 16 62; 107 20 i. 57 19} 758 
, 2, 551 52 65) 179) 788 39 52 31 38 17 12 45 74 11 46 20} 339 25; 27 42) aaacce 52} 607 
Utah.... 642 0 19 27| 262 1 21 0 10 2 5 7 10 2 6 5 23 23 5 2 4| 31; 177 
: aa 192 0 1 1 10 1 0 0 0 0 33} 3 1 3 37 0 1 0 4 0 0 0} 97 
, Se 1, 054 16 9 2 48 44 14 7 2 20 17 18 5 40 94 22 7 1; 80 52 13 7| 536 
Wash..../ 23,970 35 64] = 135) 1,123 60; 103 23 52 28 21 50; 248 23 70 39} 115) 387) 36 37; 139 | 1,180 
W. Va... 970 18 i8 0 38 27 14 14 1 71 4 46 1 9 19} 201 9 0} 124 33 6 5} 312 
. =e 695 4 29 4; 133 ll 93 5 5 1 8} 213 21 6 17) 6 6 16 7 2 9 22) 77 
Willinace 230 1 4 18 45 1 ll 5 3 2 2 13 0 0 1 10 5 2 0} 7 15) 83 
























































! Represents all agent States with 1 
1 Includes 60 claims received from 


1,620 claims or fewer in the q' 
Canada: California, 10; (he I 3; Minnesota, 2; New York, 37; Ohio, 2; Pennsylvania, 4; Washington, 2. 
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Alabama were attributed to fewer lay- 
offs and to better employment oppor- 
tunities throughout the State. Part 
of Florida’s increase in initial claims 
was due to an increase in interstate 
claims from workers coming to the 
State to seek employment in connec- 
tion with the winter tourist trade. 

Good weather conditions and a good 
cotton crop in Mississippi resulted in 
a demand for cotton pickers that led 
to a decrease in continued claims. The 


small increase in initial claims was 
due to claims from sea-food workers 
who became unemployed as a result of 
the recent hurricane. Initial claims 
increased slightly in South Carolina 
during October, as many claimants 
who did not have sufficient wage cred- 
its in the preceding quarter became 
eligible with the inclusion of the new 
quarter in the base period. Continued 
claims declined further in October, 
largely because of the heavy exhaus- 





tion rate, plus declines in the rate at 
which initial claims had been filed 
during earlier months. Temporary 
lay-offs in the textile and garment in- 
dustries in Tennessee continued 
through October. New lay-offs of a 
temporary nature in firms making 
electrical machinery, fabricated metal 
products, and chemicals also swelled 
the initial claims load. The further 
decline in continued claims was at- 
tributed to a general increase in em- 













































































Table 9.—Claims and payments for veterans’ unemployment Table 10.—Time elapsed in the issuance of intrastate benefit 
allowances, October 1947 ' payments for total unemployment based on claims taken at 
” weekly intervals, 40 States, April-June 1947 * 
: Con- Weeks ies; Aug. 
Seats Initial deans | comma | Peguents [Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Aug. 25, 1947] 
claims sa. 
First payments Second a8 sap 
A ee 288, 684 /|1, 938, 707 |1, 921, 493 | $38, 153, 106 
BR ic cnckcisssssnnivectsiinans 5, 996 55, 170 56, 104 1, 118, 621 Percent of pay- Percent of pay- 
SAT OT 225 785 663 13, 185 m dil ments issued— 
Arizona.....---.-- PLATTE 2,010 8, 555 8, 283 164, 374 State ee e 
I ictkenincnnecatiaincinn 3,816 | 29,106] 28,933 576, 225 Num- Num- 
AE TATE 31,516 | 159,251 150, 315 2, 987, 433 ber ’ In 6 ber In 6 
WIR nd, nnanacnasa 1,445| 6.739| 4,833 95, With- | Seeks With- | veeks 
Connecticut...........--........ 3,174| 21.267] 18,564 369, 291 in 2 | “or in2 | or 
REE IRS 63 2, 568 2, 529 49, 899 weeks | more weeks | more 
District of Columbia_...........- 651 16, 018 17, 120 342, 784 
EE 6, 904 71, 016 74,020 | 21,475,601 
pe 809, 998 83.1 3.1 |6, 198, 689 91.4 1.9 
ene sg et ad 6,407 | 53,328 | 51,972 | 1,036, 483 : = 
Ss a Ach cnninidinmesencsmndantetinnmnee 4 2, 345 2, 264 145. 056 Calendar week ? 3_..__.. 513, 020 84.7 1.9 |3, 522, 409 91.0 1.5 
DE Hitincanindubhdinnndhaedims 2 844 719 14, 212 Connecticut._......-- , 036 45.9 5.9 | 108, 82, 2 3.3 
Rist ikadncantncessudcsnnes 10, 446 73, 844 66, 958 1, 326, 415 District of Columbia_| 3,035 68.9 87] 36,884 79.7 45 
7, 835 19, 789 17, 853 1 353, 536 Di cicnncdicnediiie 8, 723 75.1 7.3 91, 431 93. 6 2.0 
1, 481 5, 739 5, 045 299,809 | §§##$Kansas..............- 3, 301 80.7 11.1 41, 989 87.1 8.3 
2, 069 8, 742 8, 355 164, 171 | SRP Ae Pra er Renee Soe ar 
ectedesasnae 3, 163 36, 745 46, 667 928, 9; Massachusetts_......-. 90, 874 83.9 2.6 | 627,054 94.8 1.3 
EEE 4,948 | 347,866 49, 694 973, 853 pu ea 704 93. 9 .6 8,777 97.8 3 
10, 187 202, 361 New Hampshire...---. , 673 79.3 9 39, 974 90. 9 6 
2 ee 1, 169 89.3 1.1 }2, 038, 108 89.5 1.4 
17, 484 347, SCE 6, 091 88.7 2.4 98, 96. 9 8 
86,761 | 21,740,610 Rhode Island... ---..-- 21, 707 68.1 9 117, 373 92.5 4 
555 | 11,331,422 eee , 157 71.7 3.8 8, 849 92.7 1.5 
12, 663 250, I on 4 70.9 2.3 16, 800 94.3 1.2 
16, 235 4 323, 053 Washington. __.------ 096 | 87.3 2.3 | 235,826] 95.3 .4 
52,199 | 1,036, 496 Wisconsin _.._.-....-- 44,216| 79.5 6.5} 41,600] 93.1 24 
1, 667 33, 197 
1,777 35, 181 Flexible week !_....---- 296,978 | 80.3 5.2 12,676,280} 91.9 2.4 
1,370 27, 175 SI. ccasacacan 11, 157 90. 4 1.9] 117,027 96.3 1.2 
5, 715 113, 131 264 87.5 8 3, 828 92.7 y 
95.6 2.1 12, 284 98.0 9 
114, 611 306 85.9 6.3 | 478,851 95.3 2.4 
269 2104, 669 86.0 1.5 12, 626 94.8 9 
251, 406 5, 004, 261 92.7 2.5 15, 238 98.2 6 
30, 035 598, 277 88.7 2.6] 103,999 96.1 8 
93 1, 880 90.1 | 66, 361 96.8 8 
59,669 | 21,184,814 58.2 0 3, 761 73.8) ( 
33, 607 667, 598 78.1 8.8 6, 85.2 2.9 
9, 446 2 188, 370 83.1 7.7 35, 766 92.8 2.8 
= 56: 211, 523 | 2% 4,222, 680 61.7 10.1 90, 421 74.6 5.0 
ttdapncencnndmudibncn 1, 071 21, 370 23, 477 4 501, 862 98.9 -6| 144,847 97.4 1.2 
56.8 11.8] 330, 83.6 5.4 
ee 1, 650 21, 158 20, 281 404, 107 88.3 3.9 34, 132 93. 4 2.2 
| SSO 3,515 | #39, 389 39, 633 2 792, 550 06. 7 .9 17, 98.7 3 
| _ AGREE | 230 1, 008 18, 521 65.8 18.4 6, 89.3 3.4 
=e 4, 489 67, 553 61, 877 1, 234, 306 50.1 19.2 6, 155 77.3 7.4 
. = se 7, 513 77, 930 784 | 21,514, 203 67.1 3.9 144, 751 90. 2 2.0 
_ Sasser 1, 089 2,474 2, 473 48, 628 72.0 11.2 3, 278 89. 2 3.9 
ss Sea 617 2, 415 2, 323 45, 867 80. 4 4.9] 914,112 92. 2 2.1 
_ 2, 795 20, 387 , 848 414, 218 82.8 3.9 2,318 94.3 2.0 
| Paes 5, 518 18, 631 16, 897 334, 80.9 6.4 57, 445 93. 2 2.2 
.. ) eae 4, 531 48, 928 43, 109 859, 93.0 1.0 65, 477 98.0 3 
ia ste nl 2, 883 7, 808 7, 512 146, 967 84.2 3.8 2, 647 94.2 -6 
EE tiiiinn haddtinnntinnbinake oy 222 188 3, 712 
1 Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period 
1 Represents activities under provisions of title V of the Servicemen’s Read- and the date of payment. Sohedis lnaeesteee benefit payments only from 
justment Act of 1944; excludes data for self-employed ve' . those States which take claims on a weekly basis and from Texas, where claims 
2 Includes adjustments for reporting discrepancies in previous months. are filed in each week following the statutory 2-week benefit period. 
3 Not comparable with data for previous months. 2 Excludes Maine; data not yet received. 
Source: Data reported to the Readjustment Allowance Service, Veterans + A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, 
Administration, by ey insurance agencies in 48 States, the District usually ending on Saturday. 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by the Veterans Administration for 4 Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure repre- 
Puerto Rico. sents number of first payments in connection with each s; of unemployment. 
4A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, inning on the date 
8 claim is filed. 
6 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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ployment, plus the relatively large  tios for October were below 1 percent 
number of persons exhausting benefit in all States. North Dakota’s initial 


rights. 


claims remained the same, but the 


Region VIII.—This was the only re- other States in the region reported 
gion in which the unemployment ra-__ slight increases. Continued claims, 


however, continued downward in all 
States but South Dakota. In Iowa, 
temporary lay-offs of women in sev- 
eral localities accounted for the small 
rise in initial claims; a labor dispute 


























































































Table 11.—Time elapsed in the issuance of interstate benefit Table 12.—Number of lower and higher appeals authority deci- 
payments for all types of unemployment, by State, April-June sions and percent of cases disposed of within 30 and 90 days, 
1947 * by State, January-March 1947 

[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Aug. 25, 1947] [Data reported by State agencies; corrected to July 8, 1947] 
. Second and subsequent Lower appeals Higher appeals 
First payments payments authority ! authority ! 
Percent of pay- Percent of pay- : . Percent of cases Percent of cases 
State ments issued— ments issued— Region and State Num- disposed of Num- disposed of 
Num- . ber of within— ber of within— 
ber tne Number mae deci- deci- |__ -_ 
rt n , n sions sions | 
bate weeks bebe weeks 30 days | 90 days 30 days | 90 days 
, or more or more zs _ a, 
ee 6.3 39.7 5,711 8.7 57.2 
| 52,688 | 40.6] 18.5] 505,747] 45.3 10. 5 |— - 
Region I: | 

Calendar week ? #___. 17, 015 35.6 12.5 | 210,937 36.7 6.6 Connecticut --. -_.__- 916 10.5 62.8 es 
[a 247 51.0 20. 2 098 50.3 10.7 _ aa 157 39. 5 80.9 19 63.2} 100.0 
Connecticut .........- 1, 707 29.5 19.3 11, 002 39.4 12.8 Massachusetts__. 1, 594 em 1 | : 
District of Columbia... 507 48.1 8.3 5, 582 68.8 2.1 New Hampshire__- 66 12.1 5) ee | 
intcencantives 452 32.7 19.2 5, 698 48.3 10.2 Rhode Island... _--___- 173 97.7 100. 0 19 47.4 73. 7 
TTT 749 63.6 9.2 10, 645 48.8 5.0 Vermont___.....- 20 0 65. 0 0 | 
| ETEEAS TS RSs. SSS ee ee eee Region II-III: | 
Massachusetts... ..- -- 1,122 50.9 17.9 9, 126 63.4 11.1 Delaware. -_....- . 77 1.3 75.3 g 11.1 | 100. 0 
YE ERE 264 75.4 19 2, 955 75.9 of New Jersey.....-- 5, 716 8 17.9 910 3.2 | 57.8 
New Hampshire... .. 583 62.6 2.6 3,151 72.0 1.8 >, aes 4, 632 0 11.6 437 5 | 77.1 
i, eee 6, 107 25.7 11.2 61, 460 24.4 6.9 Pennsylvania... ..-.--- 2, 626 6.6 47.7 772 0 63. 9 
| SE ERE 856 34.7 14.7 13, 997 55.2 6.7 Region IV: | 
Oklahoma............ 204 12.6 13.6 3, 898 37.0 7.7 District of Columbia 14 85.7 100. 0 0 = 
GIGOR. «0ccccccccencn 560 67.7 9.1 9, 672 71.1 4.0 Maryland__.-....---- 2, 021 44.4 85.7 215 10.7 | 88. 8 
Rhode Island........- 808 67.9 2.5 4, 557 83. 6 1.4 North Carolina... 531 9.4 61.8 66 69. 7 93.3 
‘Tennessee . ..........- 1, 164 16.8 14.7 16, 858 20.2 9.7 Virginia eis 35 22.9 85.7 10 90. 0 100. 0 

err 169 45.6 5.9 2, 500 60. 2 2.5 West Virginia. -- 974 10.6 73.4 281 2.1 | 81.1 
WORRIES. wcnnccoceses 126 71.4 4.8 925 84.8 6.8 Region V: 
Washington. ........- 1, 102 16.8 13.1 45, 309 19.1 4.6 Kentucky -........- 373 0 13.7 18 38.9 | 100.0 

Wisconsin...........-. 4198 21.2 40.4 1, 504 51.3 17.8 Michigan... .......-. 3. 428 0 2.1 583 2 60. 4 
rs 3, 048 am 35. 8 371 0 | 10. 2 

Flexible week §_.......-. 35, 673 43.0 21.3 294, 810 61.5 13.3 Region VI: | 
6 Ee 311 69.8 8.0 4, 101 77.1 5.4 a Je 1, 387 1 79. 2 415 46.7 96. 1 
Sane 297 43.4 2.0 2, 067 47.5 (°) Indiana ; 359 4.2 74.1 10 0 80. 0 
(sess 341 71.6 9.1 2, 581 78.7 3.9 Wisconsin... -- 121 0 71.1 54 68. 5 68. 5 
California. - - eoss-] 6,334 45.5 24.3 | 100, 536 57.1 16.2 Region VII: 

GIO vcocacaceses 387 53.7 4.7 1, 936 52.6 6.9 Alabama. - - .-- 543 1.8 52.4 75 0 | 34.7 
PE inccsnadsens~ 134 70. 1 7.5 1, 626 91.3 1.5 Florida. --.-- 11) 0 63. 1 16 12. 5 56.3 
ae 1, 053 73.4 5.0 8,151 73.3 3.0 Georgia... ....- 364 24.2 83.8 51 27.5 96. 1 
RSS 390 71.3 6.2 4, 435 78.2 3.6 Mississippi 0 44.0 74.0 5 0 0 
RANE 52 11.5 3.8 753 19.9 1.1 South Carolina 280 56.4 94.6 25 92.0 100. 0 
Idaho-._... 86 48.8 11.6 1, 456 65. 2 7.3 Tennessee . - --- 1, 200 5.3 66.3 132 98) 39.4 
Illinois_--. . 5, 703 7.7 23.4 40, 161 10.1 18. 6 Region VIII: 
IL ted meckndnnted 117 46.2 14.5 1,275 71.8 7.9 owa pe 506 8.3 72.7 61 Oo | 91.8 
MOMUORG ........0< 419 — 31.0 4, 740 .5 14.4 Minnesota .. 198 1.5 73.2 27 7.4 | 77.8 
Louisiana...........- 230 72.2 8.7 3, 202 80. 0 4.6 Nebraska a } 197 5.6 SF-8 bon00- oo | ; 
Maryland... 9, 135 61.7 21.5 1, 516 60. 4 23.7 North Dakota 22 13. 6 90. 9 1 100.0; 100.0 
Michigan... ... 1, 137 39.1 34.5 14, 540 50.7 21.0 South Dakota- 29 3.4 een Macnee ees 
Minnesota........... 205 30.7 16.1 2, 365 64. 6 7.3 Region IX: ; 
Mississippi--......-- 234 47.4 13.2 2, 389 63.8 7.8 Arkansas. -..--- 426 0. 29.3 104 o | 223 
DEMOOUNE. 2.2.2.2... 1, 945 12.3 43.3 22,813 | 39.5 12. 2 Kansas. --...-- - 1, 607 . 28.1 64 26.6) 96.9 
Montana. ...-... ‘ 97} 90.7 3.1 1,172} 92.7 a Missouri-....--. 966 2) 84.6 5 0 | 0 
Nebraska............. 204 41.2 30. 9 2, 293 64.4 13.4 Oklahoma-.---- 26 1.2 31.9 39 o |; 22 
New Jersey...... 1,757 | 382] 23.3] 24,117) 58.9 13.6 Region X: 
New Mexico... 133 | 383] 19.5 1,401 | 54.3 9.6 Louisiana 3... | 2 (3) @) ® | & 
North Carolina 444/ 41.9] 15.1 6,005 | 62.0 6.4 New Mexico. - ot 14.3 | 100.0 0 |-- = 
North Dakota 19 47.4 31.6 386 | 68.1 14.2 Pexas..............---- 1,126] 21.9 97.1 36 0 61.1 
Pennsylvania --| 1,914] 621] 123] 21,039| 62.6 6.8 Region XI: we gee 
South Carolina______- 171 52.0 13.5 1) 494 68.7 6.5 CIID <nactenciecss 113 46.0} 86.7 2 0 | 50.0 
South Dakota 29| 586] 10.3 250} 81.2 8.0 Idaho.............----- 26) 15.4] 42.3 0 — 
ND diencosns 968} 51.2] 13.0 4,414] 62.5 6.5 Montana. ....--------- 8] 25.0) 87.5 0 
Virginia ines 913 | 49.2 8.1 5,196 | 75.6 4.1 Utah. ......-..-.------ 7) 444) 96.3 0 
West Virginia. _ 352 7.0} 21.0 5,037 | 76.3 11.8 at w---222---- 3] 33.3] 100.0 0 

ly i 2 9 y egion 2 : | 

sities . Sian es -_ a2 “oe 1,208 =e as Cae ae 28 25.0 92.9 1 100.0 100. 0 
Catitorele.. .......ccc-s 2, 544 3 21.6 746 0 5.9 

! Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period Nevada... --.--------- oS | 2-8) 4 4 =o; ose 

and the date of payment. Includes all interstate benefit payments regardless Oregon. - --.......-- a3) 6.3) 1 ot tel. 2 

of the frequency of claims-taking within the State. Washington ;-- 455 0 50. 5 121) 35.5 95.0 
2 Excludes Maine; data not yet received. Regions XIII and XIV: 

+ A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, Alaska .......-.-- sabe 0 e Beae 0 

usually ending on Saturday. Hawaii. -.......-- 4 25.0 25.0 |-------- 

‘ Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure repre- . 

sents number of first payments in connection with each spell of unemployment. a . md . " “es : , 
4A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, beginning on the date a 1 Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire 

claim is filed. have pe sg 1 o——_ authority. During this quarter South Dakota had only 
* Less 1 appeals authority. 

GRE CES percent. 2 Excludes Louisiana; data not available. 
3 Data not available. 
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in St. Paul was a factor in Minnesota; 
while in North Dakota the partial 
completion of seasonal activities con- 
tributed to the initial claims load. 

Region I1X.—Despite a significant 
decline in the unemployment ratio for 
October in each State, all the ratios 
but that for Kansas (1.6 percent) were 
equal to or above the national average. 
Initial claims dropped only in Mis- 
souri, while continued claims declined 
in all States. 

Region X.—For the region as a 
whole, continued claims for October 
were 14 percent below the September 
levels, while initial claims rose 4 per- 
cent. Factors underlying the October 
decline in continued claims in Texas 
were the high level of employment 
in construction, retail and wholesale 
trade, and agricultural industries; the 
harvest season that was still in full 
swing in some areas of the State; and 
the employment of many claimants by 
the food-processing industry, which 


began operations during the month. 
Region XI.—No State in the region 
had an unemployment ratio of as 
much as 1 percent, except Utah, in 
which the ratio was 1.6 percent. 
Wyoming was the only State report- 
ing a decline in initial claims, while 
continued claims increased only in 
Montana. Colorado’s large drop in 
compensable claims was the result of 
seasonal factors, while the increase in 
initial claims was an indication of the 
diminishing effect of these factors 
toward the end of the month. The 
greatest increase in new claims oc- 
curred during the last 5 days. The 
marked increase in initial claims in 
Idaho was due to the halting of lum- 
bering and farming operations on 
account of the rainy weather. 
Montana reported a rise in both 
initial and continued claims as some 
industries curtailed their operations 
and others—some small mines, for 
example—were closed. Along with a 


Table 13.—Time elapsed in the issuance of intrastate benefit payments for total unem- 
ployment based on claims taken at biweekly intervals, 26 States, April-June 1947 ' 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Aug. 25, 1947] 























, Second and subsequent 
First payments payments 
Percent of payments Percent of payments 
State issued— issued— 
Number : Number , 
e n6 né6 
—_ “| weeks or — 2) weeks or 
. more more 
en 369, 231 60.7 6.3 3, 841, 205 78.2 3.3 
Calendar week ?___._- at 49, 863 54.5 5.8 601, 805 59.1 2.8 
Arkansas. .........- : ' 5, 149 70.8 3.2 48, 045 62.0 Sy 
ih ai - 461 63.3 10.4 5, 630 62.5 6.9 
New Hampshire-.-_. , 63 7.9 6.3 268 52.6 1.1 
Stor eiareeiiggt 19, 722 62.5 5.1 249, 849 69.0 2.4 
Oklahoma. .-__._- 6, 373 62.3 4.0 80, 182 65.9 2.0 
Tennessee ______- - 17, 544 37.8 7.8 206, 386 43.2 3.8 
Vormems........... 52 55.8 3.8 350 78.6 3.7 
Washington. ___. 499 50.9 10.0 11, 095 66. 4 9 
Flexible week 3 319, 368 61.7 6.4 3, 239, 490 81.7 3.4 
Alabama. ___. di ; me 83.3 16.7 92 94.6 2.2 
cl oe ME EER EIS GES 7 85.9 1.3 621 95.0 5 
California... ..__- ENE ERS A 98, 270 82.6 5.1 1, 302, 567 94.7 2.2 
Georgia...._- TE Rae aia 4, 825 76. 6 1.5 45, 602 93. 2 -8 
ag a nadine aie 717 53.1 14.5 7, 984 79.9 5.7 
ES AE si 98, 613 51.7 6.2 543, 169 65.8 4.2 
RE ea eraitae 9, 005 79.3 5.7 107, 406 82.6 2.8 
li tana oe neem ae aca s 342 99. 1 0 1, 927 94.3 1.8 
Minnesota. - -_._- RAE SREP ARE AD ‘5 7, 002 60.0 5.6 85, 955 81.3 1.8 
Missouri_......._- PSSA 22, 606 57.7 11.4 258, 668 80.3 2.0 
Nebraska St EE EAI 798 69.7 15.5 10, 258 86.9 4.3 
New Jersey.............- ats speian 60, 771 41.0 6.8 721, 909 68. 5 5.8 
New Mexico..........._- iene 19 68. 4 21.1 263 50. 2 4.2 
North Carolina. ___. — ad 73 68.5 8.2 748 63. 2 6.0 
South Carolina. ..........._..- ae 4, 689 69.7 5.9 44, 235 82.8 2.3 
. area : ant i 3, 314 72.5 .8 14, 112 88.9 -6 
West Virginia______- EERE 8, 160 59.3 13.4 93, 219 90. 6 3.6 
el a ie: 80 65.0 2.5 755 79.9 1.5 























1 Represents number of weeks elapsed between the 
end of the benefit period and the date of payment. 
Includes intrastate benefit payments only from 
States which have a i-week benefit period and 
—— take all or a part of their claims on a biweekly 

s. 


2 A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, 
uniform for all claimants, usually ending on Satur- 


ay. 
3 A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, 
beginning on the date a claim is filed. 


general decline in job opportunities 
for women the tourist season came to 
a close and brought claims from the 
workers affected. Utah’s 3,400 initial 
claims were nearly three times the 
number received in September. This 
increase was attributed to a strike of 
railroad trainmen that precipitated 
considerable unemployment in adja- 
cent mines, mills, and smelters. 
Region XII.—Except for declines in 
continued claims in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, both initial and continued 
claims in all five States were above the 
September levels. The unemployment 
ratios for October in each State re- 
mained relatively high; all were equal 
to or above the national average. 
California’s ratio of 4.0 percent was 
the third highest in the Nation. The 
rise of 9,300 in initial claims in that 
State followed the pattern of previous 
years, as seasonal employment in agri- 
culture and food-processing began to 
decline. Continued claims, declining 
continuously since April, dropped 
49,000 to a new 1947 monthly low of 
449,600. Both Oregon and Washing- 
ton reported substantial increases in 
claims, particularly initial claims. 
The seasonal declines in food-harvest- 
ing and processing, as well as rainy 
weather that hampered logging and 
construction, were the principal fac- 
tors in the increased claims load. 


Veterans’ Unemployment Allow- 
ances 


Unemployment among male veter- 
ans of World War II was 18 percent 
less in October than in September, 
according to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Continued claims for veterans’ 
unemployment allowances dropped 
more than 25 percent from the Sep- 
tember figure. The number of weeks 
of unemployment compensated and 
the total amount expended for veter- 
ans’ allowances also fell about one- 
fourth. 

Initial claims for the country as a 
whole decreased for the fourth succes- 
sive month, though the rate of de- 
crease slowed down; the number re- 
ported—288,684—represented an 8- 
percent drop. ‘Twenty-three States 
reported declines of more than 10 per- 
cent. In 4 of the 24 States reporting 
a rise in initial claims, on the other 
hand, the increase amounted to more 
than 40 percent. The 60-percent rise 
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in Oregon may be accounted for in 
part by the wet weather that hin- 
dered construction and lumbering. 





Time Lapse in Benefit 
Payments, April-June 1947 


The proportions of all types of the 
payments issued within 2 weeks were 
larger in April—June than in the pre- 
ceding quarter except for intrastate 
second and subsequent payments, 
which remained at the same rate— 
86 percent—as in January—March. 
Intrastate payments based on claims 
taken biweekly showed a greater im- 
provement in payments issued within 
2 weeks than did those based on 
claims taken weekly, as illustrated by 
the proportions of payments issued 
within 2 weeks, shown in the accom- 
panying tabulation. 




















Weekly Biweekly 

Second |Second 

and and 

Quarter aa subse- pm subse- 

ments 5 ng ments oy 

(per- ments (per: ments 

cent) (per- cent) (per- 

cent) cent) 

July-September 19.6.| 70.4 | 88.7] 46.4 64.4 
October-December 

a a 77.8 | 90.9] 47.8 60. 5 

anuary-March 1947_| 75.7| 92.1] 50.8 69.4 

Apri Jone 1 1947____- 83.1! 91.41 60.7| 78.2 











The increases in the biweekly claims- 
taking were due for the most part to 
the fact that California, one of the 
26 States operating on this schedule, 
issued 83 percent of its first payments 
and 95 percent of its second and sub- 
sequent payments within 2 weeks. If 
the figures for California are excluded, 
the proportions for the other States 
would be 53 percent for first payments 
and 70 percent for second and subse- 
quent payments. 

Interstate payments improved 
somewhat during the quarter, al- 
though not as much as intrastate pay- 
ments. Ten States reported increases 
of 10 or more percentage points in 
second and subsequent payments is- 
sued within 2 weeks, and about half 
the States showed some improvement 
in the issuance of first payments. In 
1940, however, when the number of 
payments was about the same as in 
1947, the payments were issued much 
more promptly than in April-June 
1947. 


Time Lapse in Appeals 
Decisions, January—March 
1947 


The time lapse between the date 
of appeal and the date of decision has 
increased steadily for the past 2 years 
for cases submitted to both lower and 
higher authorities. The number of 
appeals has also increased during the 
same period. 




















Lower authority | Higher authority 
Percent Percent 
of cases of cases 
Period Num.-/ disposed |Num-/ disposed 
7 ber | of with- | ber | of with- 
of in— of in— 
deci- deci 
sions sions 
30 | 90 30 | 90 
days} days days} days 
January-June 
_ eae 19,100} 33) 89) 2,800) 22) 79 
July-December 
Ree 38, 300 26| 89) 3,800 19 85 
January-June 
i indicidiuniadtel 72, 300 14 65) 7, 600 13 80 
July-December 
ae 83, 100 9 47) 8, 200 12 64 
January-March 
De aaassnennd 39, 700 6 40) 5, 700 9 57 

















Sixty percent of all the decisions of 
the lower appeals authorities were lo- 
cated in seven States—California, 
Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Of 
these, only Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania disposed of as many as 1 per- 
cent of their cases in 30 days. More 
than three-fourths of the cases in six 
States—California, Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, and 
New York—were awaiting disposition 
90 days after the appeals were filed. 





Nonfarm Placements 


Nonfarm placements dropped to 
527,959 in October—the first decline 
since February. Of the 35 States that 
shared in the decline, 20 reported a 
reduction of less than 10 percent; 5, of 
10-15 percent; 10, of more than 15 per- 
cent. Increases in 14 States ranged 
from 24.5 percent in Florida to 0.6 
percent in South Dakota. 

October placements of women de- 
clined 4.2 percent from the number in 
September, halting the rise that be- 
gan in May. Twenty-nine States re- 
ported fewer placements. The larg- 
est decline—38.7 percent—occurred 


in North Carolina, where many women 
workers in tobacco-processing plants 
were laid off during the month. Only 
half of the 20 States that reported 
more placements of women in October 
had increases of more than 10 Pper- 
cent. 

Veterans’ placements remained 
close to the September level. More 
placements were made in 21 States, 
with increases amounting to more 
than 10 percent in each of 8 States. 
Declines reported in 28 States were 
sufficient to offset these increases. 


Table 14.—Nonfarm placements by State, 
October 1947 




















j 
U. 8S. Employment Serv- , Veter- 
ice Region and State Total |W =a ans ! 
RET ee 527,959 |173, 606 | 179, 304 
Region I: 
Connecticut.........--- 8,459] 3,538] 2,491 
| sei 4, 642 1, 099 | 1, 578 
Massachusetts __ ---| 11,510 | 4,668 | 3,993 
New Hampshire. -| 1,816 528 | 598 
Rhode Island- 2,911 1, 682 664 
Vermont. -.-_- . 1, 680 283 465 
Region ITI: 
» New York..._- a 69,343 | 38,774 14, 042 
Region ITI: | 
Delaware..........- 1, 537 754 | 416 
New Jersey-. 12,204 | 6,201 | 3,083 
¥ Pennsy lvania_. -| 23,213 | 9,105 8, 512 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia.._| 3,7: 1, 485 1, 104 
ees 5, 1,749 1, 737 
North Carolina... 11, 101 3, 411 3, 714 
Virginia. ___--- 7, 732 2, 837° 2, 389 
West Virginia _- dnd 3, 805 1, 146 1, 483 
Region V: 
b ny. haceteaenateniuns 3,660 | 1,142 1, 430 
t Michigan... --.-..| 13,763 2, 451 5, 273 
Ohio Sascha ies 31,661 | 8,673 9, 934 
Region VI: 
i 7 ee 16, 601 5, 125 5,723 
Indiana. - - .-.--- ..| 10,772 | 3,610 3, 447 
a 9,793 |} 3,101 3, 808 
Region VII: 
Alabama. -..... 15, 475 4, 450 4, 529 
Sincinanacecacs 15,429 | 5,306 5, 359 
in tiiningnhadecs 8, 411 2, 801 2,617 
Mississippi. ---...--..-- 8, 843 2, 050 3, 059 
South Carolina. -.---.- 8,009 | 2,010 2, 925 
Tennessee. ...--.-.-- 13, 283 4, 087 4, 901 
Region VIII: 
a 7, 863 1,978 3, 265 
Minnesota. 12, 080 2, 422 4, 852 
Nebraska 4, 180 751 1,715 
North Dakota....-__- 1, 657 330 612 
South Dakota.......... 1, 639 295 632 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas.....-...----.- 9,242 | 2,787] 3,437 
Sy 8, 047 1, 846 3, 193 
Sea 9,662 | 2,851 3, 652 
Oklahoma........--..- 10,643 | 2,433 4, 632 
Region X: 
OS 7, 289 1, 985 2, 930 
! New Mexico............| 3,959 654 1,813 
~_ as 42,613 | 12,022 | 15,874 
Region XI: | 
7, 202 1, 073 3, 126 
3, 473 561 1, 647 
2, 509 365 1,170 
mS 3, 126 713 | 1, 212 
Wyoming. ........-.-.- 1, 057 166 | 501 
Region XII: | 
a 4, 101 945 1, 673 
CE indescdcndves 44,989 | 13,515 | 16, 227 
Nevads... eos 2, 002 518 | 752 
8, 228 1,550 | 3,353 
Washington Leelee 9, 236 1,780 | 3,762 











1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 
Source: Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment 
Service. 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly Benefits in Current-Pay- 
ment Status, October 1947 

At the end of October, more than 
1.9 million persons were receiving 
benefits at a monthly rate of $37.2 
million (table 1). 

More benefits were in current-pay- 
ment status than at the end of Sep- 
tember for all types except widow’s 
current benefits, which declined by 


about 400. This drop was probably 
caused by the suspension of benefits 
of a number of widows who hold tem- 
porary jobs during the pre-Christmas 
season, which begins in October. 
Similar seasonal declines occurred in 
1946, when the number of widow’s 
current benefits decreased in each of 
the 3 months, October, November, and 
December. 


Awards of monthly benefits in Oc- 
tober totaled 57,000, almost 3,000 more 
than the previous peak. New records 
were established for primary and 
wife’s benefits, while more child’s 
and widow’s current benefits were 
awarded than in any month since 
May, and more widow’s benefits than 
in any month since April. 

During October, $40.3 million was 
certified for monthly benefit payments 
and $2.7 million for lump-sum death 
payments. 


Table 1.—Montbly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month, by type of benefit and month, October 1946—October 1947, 
and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, October 1947 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Nov. 19, 1947] 



























































Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Item 
‘f - J - y = ‘f - \f - 
Number | Amount] Number| Amount —— Amount — Amount — Amount —- Amount ny Amount 
Monthly benefits in current-pay- 
ment status at end of month: 
1946 | 
Pats sbatabsscencte 1, 606, 412/$30, 374.1] 685, 626/$16, 825.8] 210,622) $2, 733.3) 451, 489) $5, 661.8) 121, 951| $2, 464.0) 129, 520) $2, 594.6 7, 204 $94.5 
November .--| 1,626, 693) 30,777.8] 695,132] 17,063.3| 213,725) 2,775.0) 457,120) 5,741.6) 124,451| 2,515.0) 128,965) 2, 587,0 7, 300 95.8 
December- --....--- POE 1, 642, 299) 31, 080.8] 701,705) 17, 229.6) 215,984] 2,804.9/ 461,756) 5,804.0) 127,046) 2, 568.3) 128,410) 2,576.8] 7,398 97.3 
1, 672, 301} 31, 694.8] 717,570) 17,625.3| 220,757} 2,868.3) 467,532] 5,882.2) 130,017) 2,629.1] 128,959) 2,591.6) 7,466 98.3 
1, 708, 848) 32, 467.2) 737,315) 18,134.1] 227,003) 2,953.4) 473,908) 5,971.4] 133,043] 2,692.5) 129,908) 2,614.5) 7,671 101.2 
1, 738, 841) 33,099.1| 753,091) 18, 540.2) 231,587) 3,015.5) 479,946) 6,057.4) 135,634) 2,746.6) 130, 2, 634. 6 7,915 104.7 
1, 771, 600) 33, 769.7| 767,780) 18, 922.3] 236,341] 3,080.2] 487,755) 6,165.8] 139,357) 2,823.6) 132,079) 2,667.9 8, 288 110.0 
1, 805, 219} 34, 480.2} 784,083) 19,353. 9] 241,224) 3,148.4] 494,959) 6,266.7) 142,857] 2,896.2) 133,443} 2,700.0 8, 653 115.0 
1, 832, 285) 35,071.5| 797,927) 19, 722.2] 245,364) 3,206.0) 499,246) 6,328.0) 146,124) 2,965.6) 134,673) 2,730.4 8, 951 119.2 
1, 855, 330) 35, 598.5) 811, 586) 20,087. 6| 249,540) 3,265.1] 500,495) 6,345.0) 149,173) 3,030.5) 135,350) 2,747.7 9, 186 122.6 
1, 876, 967) 36,094.9] 824, 265) 20, 428.5) 253,214; 3,318.3] 502,706) 6,378.5) 151,770) 3,085.8) 135,636) 2,758.6 9, 376 125.2 
1, 903, 351] 36, 655.7] 836,861] 20, 765.9] 257,344) 3,377.3] 509,005) 6,469.3) 154,865) 3,150.9] 135,715) 2,764.4 9, 561 127.9 
1, 930, 719] 37, 245.9] 849,841] 21,120.9] 261, 523/ 3,437.6) 515,933) 6,571.9) 158,410) 3,226.3) 135,272) 2, 758.7 9, 740 130.5 
Monthly benefit actions, October 
1947: 
In force ? beginning of month___| 2, 162,068} 42, 200.9] 977, 768| 24, 415.9) 292,692] 3,852.5] 542,609) 6,897.4] 157,480) 3, 202.2) 181,847] 3,703.6 9, 672 129.3 
Benefits awarded in month. -_- 57,058} 1,217.2 27, 784 748.5 9, 714 136.1] 10, 863 148.9 4, 386 91.6 4,049 88.4 262 3.7 
Entitlements terminated 3_-___ 18, 486 342.5 5, 853 146.1 2, 999 39. 2 5, 516 73.5 740 14,4 3, 296 68.1 82 1.1 
Net adjustments ¢_............. 22 14.4 33 9.8 26 1.3 —19 2.7 —6 —.2 —12 9 0 (5) 
In force end of month.........-. 2, 200, 662} 43,090.1] 999, 732} 25, 028.0) 299,433) 3,950.7) 547,937| 6,975.4) 161,120) 3, 279.3) 182, = 3, 724.7 9, 852 132.0 





1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
duction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 

3 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, and 
conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in number 
and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), cumula- 


tive from January 1940. 


for some other reason. 


5 Less than $50, 


3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 


4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions and 
from recomputations and administrative actions. 





Public Assistance 


The First Year Under the 
1946 Amendments 


September 1947 ended the first year 
of operation under the temporary 
amendments to the assistance titles of 
the Social Security Act which were 
passed in August 1946 for a period of 
15 months beginning on October 1, 
1946, and, in August 1947, extended 
through June 1950. In enacting the 


temporary legislation, which raised 


the maximums governing Federal par- 
ticipation in individual payments and 
increased the Federal share of expen- 
ditures within the maximums, Con- 
gress expressed the hope that the ad- 
ditional Federal funds thus made 
available would be used to raise pay- 
ments. Under the amendments, Fed- 
eral funds can contribute an addi- 
tional $5 per recipient of old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind, and $3-4 
additional per dependent child, pro- 


vided that the State continue to spend 
as much per recipient from State and 
local funds as before. 

Changes in payments occurring in 
the States from September 1946 to 
January 1947 have been discussed in 
earlier publications.. Even during the 
4 months ended in January 1947, very 
substantial changes occurred in many 

1 Assistance Payments Under State- 
Federal Programs, September 1946-Jan- 
uary 1947, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
July 1947, and “Changes in Public Assist- 
ance, September 1946-January 1947,” So- 
cial Security Bulletin, August 1947, pp. 
32-38. 
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States. Some States, however, had 
not as yet taken the necessary legis- 
lative or administrative steps to in- 
crease payments. Revision of cost 
figures for such requirements as food 
and clothing, liberalization of maxi- 
mums on payments, and changes in 
the method of determining State and 
local shares of assistance costs were 
sometimes necessary. A few States 
that increased payments early were 
forced later, by restrictions in laws or 
appropriations, to reduce amounts of 
assistance. In such States, therefore, 
the annual increase in average pay- 
ments was less than the 4-month in- 
crease. 


Chart 1.—Old-age assistance: Change in average payment per 
recipient and percentage change in number of recipients 
under plans approved by the Social Security Administration, 


September 1946-September 1947 


During the year ending September 
1947, as throughout the period since 
VJ-day, State expenditures for public 
assistance have been subject to the 
double pressures of rising requests for 
assistance and mounting prices. 

From September 1946 to September 
1947, the largest increase in recipients 
was in aid to dependent children. 
The total number of children aided 
increased 25 percent. The number of 
recipients of old-age assistance rose 8 
percent, and the number of recipients 
of aid to the blind in the States get- 
ting Federal funds rose 7 percent. 

To interpret the larger propor- 
tionate increase in the number of de- 


pendent children aided, it is necessary 
to look back to the war years. The 
program of aid to dependent children 
declined more than one-third, whereas 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind 
went down about one-tenth. 

In more than half the States the 
number of children assisted was at 
least one-fifth higher in September 
1947 than a year earlier. In nearly 
one-third of the States, the number 
of aged and blind persons on the rolls 
was at least one-tenth larger than in 
September 1946. 

Southern States are prominent at 
the top of the array of annual per- 


Chart 2.—Aid to the blind: Change in average payment per 
recipient and percentage change in number of recipients 
under plans approved by the Social Security Administration, 
September 1946-September 1947 * 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS 
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20 40 

















Cuanee ws PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS CHANGE IN 
o- A RA — 
= oo 20 40 = 
$4.35 U.S. AV. | $4.82 us.av, | 
94 ARK. 5.43 N.MEX. 
“1.16 ALA, | 6.53 Rl. 
“1.71 LA, | 6.29 OKLA. 
69 MISS. : 76 MISS. 
3.19 S.C. 2.14 ARK. 
4.20 TENN. Itt ALA. 
4.06 N.C. 2.03 S.C. 
8.88 HAWAII 2.86 VA. 
3.97 N.MEX. 5.06 KY. 
7.48 KANS. | 9.34 ARIZ. 
5.94 FLA. | 5.65 N.C. 
5.32 KY. 5.02 MONT. 
3.62 W.VA. 6.06 FLA. 
5.32 Rl. 15 LA. 
8.16 VT. 3.90 MASS. 
6.71 OKLA. | 5.47 VT. 
9.00 ARIZ. 10.62 TENN. 
1.58 VA. | 4.30 MICH. 
3.42 GA. 6.19 TEX. 
9.32 CALIF. 7.29 N.Y. 
2.50 MO. 5.04 CALIF. 
6.78 WYO. 7.32 OHIO 
23.41 COLO. | 6.85 MINN. 
3.71 MASS. 4.78 IDAHO 
6.38 TEX. 6.44 NEBR. 
9.09 NEV. 4.18 GA. 
4.13 DEL. 6.83 Nv. 
3.33 MICH. - 49 D.C. 
6.10 N.Y. 4.22 W.VA. 
7.34 OHIO 5.27 N.DAK. 
3.31 IDAHO -2.15 CONN. 
1.10 CONN. 6.70 N.H. 
2.61 PA. - 67 OREG. 
44 OREG. 88 WASH. 
4.66 N.H. 4.50 S.DAK. 
4.30 wis. 2.29 MD. 
2.50 MD. 4.03 IOWA 
3.02 N.DAK. 3.31 IND. 
7.31 NJ. 4.94 ILL. 
3.86 ILL. 5.16 wis. 
6.03 MONT. 4.72 UTAH 
7.10 MINN. 2.15 MAINE 
3.48 NEBR.) 8.12 WwyO. 
5.84 IOWA 6.54 KANS. | 
58 O.C. 11.09 COLO. 
-3.38 ALASKA 
2.87 MAINE 
-3.91 WASH. 
4.56 S.DAK. 
3.98 IND. 
3.66 UTAH 











] 





(13.6%) 








' Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


! No bars for Delaware and Hawaii; base too small for computation. 
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centage increases in recipients in each 
program (charts 1-3). Several fac- 
tors account for the relatively large 
increases in recipients in these States: 
increase in extent of need in the popu- 
lation, additional Federal funds, and 
revision of certain administrative 
procedures. With stronger financing, 
some of these States have come nearer 
than before to meeting need. Earlier 
practices of postponing payments to 
eligible applicants until additional 
funds became available or cases al- 
ready on the rolls were closed, are less 
common. Toward the end of the first 
year under the amendments, on the 
other hand, restrictions on eligibility 
were imposed in several of these 
States, as well as in some with rela- 
tively large economic resources. 


Hence, not all persons in need are 
even now able to get assistance. 

Because, under the amendments, 
the number of recipients as well as the 
amount of payments is a factor in 
determining the Federal share of ex- 
penditures for assistance, about a 
dozen States, mostly in the South, re- 
vised their payment and recording 
practices in old-age assistance. For- 
merly, husbands and wives, both eligi- 
ble for assistance, often were given 
joint payments. Increasingly, since 
enactment of the amendments, States 
have made separate rather than joint 
payments. In the States affected, the 
splitting of joint payments has re- 
sulted in an overstatement of the 
actual increase in the number of 
recipients. 


Chart 3.—Aid to dependent children: Change in average payment per child and 
percentage change in number of children aided under plans approved by the Social 
Security Administration, September 1946-September 1947 


CHANGE IN 
AVERAGE -10 0 
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1.14 OREG. 
5.98 HAWAII 
2.99 ARK. 
- 08 MISS. 
6.74 TEX. 
3.70 Rl. 
5.60 CALIF. 
4.26 OKLA. 
-4.84 ALASKA 
5.70 N.Y. 
2.65 GA. 
5.19 KANS, 
-1.21 WASH. 
3.78 ARIZ. 
- 53 MO. 
3.84 N.MEX. 
22 LA. 
11.46 MOD. 
2.05 N.C. 
1.68 VA. 
1.73 S.C. 
68 ALA, 
-5.48 DEL. 
1.19 O.C. 
3.97 W.VA. 
4.79 NJ. 
5.80 TENN. 
3.87 MICH. 
2.26 N.H. 
2.15 PA. 
5.20 MINN. 
5.67 MONT. 
11.29 1OWA 
§.60 UTAH 
-3.10 NEBR. 
3.13 IND. 
4.41 wyYo. 
42 MAINE 
4.97 MASS. 
2.03 OHIO 
3.54 VT. 
2.33 IDAHO 
4.41 Wis. 
2.23 COLO. 
4.91 N.DAK, 
1.29 ILL. 
76 S.0AK./ 
=1.12 CONN. 



































Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





Because of the increases that have 
occurred in the number of persons 
aided, some States have not been able 
to spend as much per recipient from 
their own funds as before the amend- 
ments and thus have been unable to 
raise payments as much as had been 
anticipated. A few States decided 
that the additional Federal funds 
must be used instead to aid needy 
persons not already on the rolls. 

Nevertheless, in 24 States the in- 
crease in the average payment per de- 
pendent child exceeded the $3—4 max- 
imum increase from Federal funds. 
In 24 States, also, the increase in 
average payments to recipients of aid 
to the blind exceeded $5. The aver- 
ages reported for payments of old- 
age assistance rose more than $5 in 
19 States. 

If it had not been for the shift from 
joint to separate payments in some 
States, the number of States report- 
ing increases of $5 or more in old-age 
assistance would have been about the 
same as the number that gave recipi- 
ents, through larger payments, the 
full benefit of the increased Federal 
funds in the other two programs. In 
at least 8 additional States—Arkan- 
sas, Kansas, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and West Virginia—the actual 
increases in average payments were 
larger than is indicated in chart 1. 
Furthermore, in Alabama and Lou- 
isiana, for which a decrease in the 
average payment is shown, adjust- 
ment for joint payments would have 
resulted in some increase. 

Some States that have relatively 
small tax resources and unusually 
large increases in the number of re- 
cipients increased average payments 
even more than the maximum in- 
crease per recipient from Federal 
funds. To do this, they spent more 
from their own funds than formerly. 

In Colorado the increase of $23 in 
the average payment of old-age as- 
sistance resulted from a change in 
payment practices. Heretofore, the 
law required that any unexpended 
balance of revenues earmarked for 
old-age assistance should be distrib- 
uted among recipients at the end of 
the year. The 1947 session of the 
State legislature removed the $45 
maximum and substituted a $45 min- 
imum for assistance and other in- 
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Table 1.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, October 1946—October 1947 ' 
—————— ——— " — inlet iscitcninigridaninantimeens — — “ 
Aid to dependent | Aid to dependent 
Old-age children : children ’ ' 
» ; Aid to General Old-age General 
Year and month | Total asceanee the blind | assistance | Total |assistance — the blind | assistance 
| Children | | Families | Children | 
| Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1946 ee 
0 ES oaicigitiininsiitilin | 2,155,890 844, 589 75, 705 | | +1.0 +2.0 +1.8 5 +-2.8 
November. 3 .-----| 2,174,616 862, 356 76, 165 298, 000 |......- +.9 +2.3 +2.1 .6 +2.8 
Sr | - 2, 195, 806 885, 227 76, 680 | | ee +1.0 +2.7 +2.7 7 +5. 5 
1947 | | 
Eee ccocece| 2,213,066 905, 855 76, 986 | 336, 000 }.......... | +.8 +2.4 2.3 +.4 | +6. 6 
ey | 2, 227, 929, 705 77, 272 344, 000 +.7 2.6 | +2.6 +.4 +2.7 
| 3 957, 134 | 77,677 | 344,000 +.7 43.0! 43.0] +.5 | o,f 
. 979, 620 | 77, 954 339, 000 |.....-. +.5 +2. 6 | 2.3 +.5 | —1.6 
‘ 996, 959 78, 648 338, 000 |......- +.2 +1.9 | +1.8 +.9 —.3 
* 1, 009, 475 9, 033 335, 000 j|.....-.. | +.5 +1.2 +1.3 +.5 | —.7 
7 4 1, 017, 730 79, 341 334, 000 +.4 +.9 +.8 +.4 —.4 
= . ‘ 1, 027, 974 | 79, 718 | 333, 000 f.......... +.4 +1.1 +1.0 +.5] —.3 
September - .....-. paaie | nditinaideinne 2, 297, 995 1, 037, 210 80, 045 ff ae +.4 +.9 +.9 +.4 | —.5 
RENEE! BREEN F hoes | 80,484 | 335,000 |... $7] 4122] 410 +5 4411 
| Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
EES ...| $107, 498, 562 \$74, 219, 288 $19, 731, 668 14, 606 | $10, 833, 000 +8.6 +8. 1 +10.1 +10. 6 
November. — ....--| 110,385, 737 | 76,080, 252 20, 411, 575 62,910 | 11, 131,000 2.7 +2.5 +3.4 +2.7 
ae 114, 314, 109 | 77, 531, 118 21, 545, 133 12, 426, 000 +3.6 +1.9 +5.6 +11.6 
1947 
January. .... ~ 116, 678, 504 | 78, 314, 543 22, 085, 013 2, 829, 948 | 13, 449,000 +2.1 +1.0 2.5 +8. 2 
February. .....-. .| 118, 228, 265 | 78, 962, 347 22, 786, 969 2, 851, 949 | 13, 627,000 +1.3 +.8 +3. 2 +1.3 
March... ....- 121, 027, 434 | 80, 732, 176 23, 712, 901 2, 920, 357 | 13, 662, 000 2.4 +2.2 +4.1 +.3 
April 121, 883, 758 | 81, 165, 674 24, 118, 180 2, 943, 904 | 13, 656, 000 +.7 +.5 +1.7 (2) 
Oe 122, 025, 637 | 81, 159, 125 24, 295, 503 2, 971, 009 | 13, 600, 000 +.1 @) +.7 —4 
June. ....-- 122, 413, 622 | 81, 842, 124 24, 434, 095 , 997, 403 | 13, 140, 000 +.3 +.8 +.6 —3.4 
July.... 123, 422, 407 2, 050, 753 24, 865, 393 , 034, 261 | 13, 472, 000 +.8 +.3 +1.8 +2. 5 
August_. e 124, 973, 805 | 83, 317, 307 25, 221, 353 . , 145 | 13, 380, 000 +1.3 +1.6 +1.4 —.7 
September...-.-.. sonauas 25, 906, 660 | 83, 877, 538 25, 472, 965 5, 157 | 13, 481, 000 +.7 +.7 +1.0 +.8 
Ge cintnitenaneuand 128, 418, 513 | 85, 201, 373 25, 961, 309 , 167,831 | 14, 088, 000 +2.0 +1.6 +1.9 +4.5 
































1 Data subject to revision. 


under the Social Security Act. 
Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, October 1947 ' 


Excludes program administered without Federal 
participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs 


? Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 











Payments to re- 


Percentage change from 











Payments to re- Se 
cipients Percentage change from cipients 
Number - Number : ~ 1047 
State of recipi- seas 1947 October 1946 in— || State of recipi- Se 1947 
ents Total Aver- | ents Total Aver- ae 
amount age E | amount age 
Num ber’ | Amount — Amount 
Total___|2, 314, 787/$85, 201, 373} $36.81) -+0.7 +1.6) +7.4) +14.8 || Mo__......... 115, 208! $3,698,838} $32.11} +0.3 +0. 6 
~ Mont -| 10,728 417,948} 38.96 +.2 +.6 
aa 60,121} 1,117, 337 18.58} +10.9 +43.9| +40.8 || Nebr 24, 351 915,783} 37.61 =, 7 inl 
Alaska. ..... 1, 350 58,341) 43.22 +.2} +4154) —15 .7 || Nev 2, 074 99,885} 48.16 +.8 +1. 
p< eee 10,687} 511,042) 47.82 —.4 —.4) +7.5 +3.9 || N.H 6, 817 261,936} 38.42 +.4 +}, 
p EES Rae 43,429) 790,368} 18.20) +1.7 +1.8} +50.1) +657.7 
Sr cnsinideiglh 178, 071| 10,173,516} 57.13 +.9 +1.1) +8. +19.1 || N.J 23, 329 973,367} 41.72 +.4 +1. 
is accaineisl 43, 627| 2,829, 741| 64.86 +.7 +.6} +68) +669 || N. Mex 8, 277 292,626} 35.35) +2.0 +2. 
OR csinnne 15, 142 712, 498 7. 05) +.3 +8.1 2.2) +13.5 || N. Y-. 109, 364] 5,342,491) 48,85 +.4 +3. 
ee 1, 260 30, 170 23. 94 +.3 +1.0 +7.0 +29.1 ||} N.C 41, 213 746, 139 18. +1.2 +1. 
D. OC... 2, 247) 87,835} 39.09} +1.5 +2.0 —.7; () || N. Dak 8, 890 343,350} 38. =, af, 
icennte 55,144) 2,049,037; 37.16) +41.0 +1.4) +14.8} +19.9 || Ohio. 122, 660] 4,930,680) 40. +.2 +, 
| Okla 96,867} 4,111,722) 42 +.2 A, 
ii aatets 77,160} 1,307, 725 +.1/ () +6.8} +28.4 || Oreg 21, 905 933,014) 42 —.1 +4. 
Hawaii_._-- 1, 827| 62, 315 +3.0 +.7| +19.5| +54.7 || Pa 90,220} 3,060,619) 33 +.1) (3) 
Idaho. ....... 10, 476 435, 966) —.1) () +3.0| +3.6]/ RI | 8,714 358,740) 41 +1.0 +1 
— lancaaae 126, 386| 5, 024, 568 () (2) +1.0| +7.7 || 
Seeker 50,731} 1,574,803 +.1 +.8) —8.7 +5.0 |} S.C | 31,518 621,290} 19 +1.3 +1. 3} 
Iowa , 391 +.2 +.9) (%) +16.9 || S. Dak_.._-- 12,253] 389,975) 31 —.4 —1.7] 
Kans +.7 +1.1) +13.4) +37.3 || Tenn_.......- 49,162} 1,008,247) 20 +1.3 +. § 
Ky +18 +1.7| +15.5) +17.1 || Tex 197,146} 5,921,325) 30 +.5 +, 
La... +1.4 +2.3} +20. 6) +9. 1 eLAncncniken 11, 459 493,582) 43 +.4 +.5 
Maine......- ‘ —.3 —5.5) —3.1 3 || Vt 5, 802 189,710} 32. =—, 5 i 
fi Saeeee 16,299} 287,283) 17. +.9 +1. 
a 31.40) +.5) +13) 41.7) +80 Wash._....-- 63, 792| 3,420,083| 53. = 3 +6! 
Mass 53. 54 +.7 +5.4) +5.7)/ +163 || W. Va 21, 679 440,925 20.3 +.8 +.7 
Mich....... 37.79) +1.1 —.5| +28 +8.7 || Wis.......... 47,307| 1,726,432) 36. 4 +.2 + 
Minn........ 41.85} +.2 +.5) +.4| 421.11] Wyo 3,819} 185,386] 48.54, +.3 a 
Miss 16. 62 +4. 5) —.8) +26. | +24. 3 | 
| | 










































































1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. 


to revision. 


All data subject 


2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent, 


October 1946 in— 


Amount 
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come, instructing the State agency to monthly payments. 
use available funds to increase 1947, payments plus other income 


Table 3.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, October 1947 ' 

















By September amounted to $69 for each recipient. 
In a minority of States, case loads 


Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
by State, October 1947 } 































































































' 
Payments to . = Payments to re- Percentage change from— 
cases Percentage change from cipients 
Num- September October heey September | October 1946 
State ber of 1947 in— 1946 in— Btate recip- 1947 in— in— 
Total |Aver- ients Total | Aver- 
amount age - : amount age 
| P oy Amount sy Amount — Amount x Amount 
|——— 
Total ?...... 335, 000)$14, 088, 000|$42. 01] +1. 1 +4.5/+15.5| +30.0 ee 80, 484] $3, 167, 831/$39. 36] +0. 5 +3.0} +6.3} +16.7 
5, 649 87, 360| 5. 46/+12.8 +13. 4|-+27.7 +26.0 Total, 47 
114} 3,972) 34.84) —9.5 —3. 4|/—30.5 —8.1 States ?_..| 63,197] 2, 504, 571) 39.63) +.6 +3. 6] +7.0| +20.4 
2, 030} 58, 362) 28.75) —3.5 —2.1| —9.7 —3.3 ———— |—__ - - |--- |--— ——— 
2, 652| 32, 269) 12.17) +1.1 +1. 2) —1.4 —.2 1, 061 21, 556) 20.32) +4.1 +6. 7|+17.8 +19.7 
23, 265) 1,130,012) 48.57) +1.7 +1. 7)+26. 1 +28.9 641 36, 388) 56.77) +1.4 +1. 6|+12.7 +9.3 
3, 800 150, 039] 39.48} —1.3 +1.4) +5.6 +19.5 1, 529 32, 679) 21.37) +.9 +. 91+19. 5 +32. 5 
43,423} 4141, 284) 41.27) +2.3 +4.5/+17.9) +241 6, 670 484, 347| 72.62} +1.0| +16.5) +8.2) +35.6 
749 28, 913} 38.60! +.7 +3. 8/+-49. 2 +65. 4 387 18, 862) 48.74) +.3 +2. 1)/—12.2 +16.1 
1, 073) 45, 670) 42. 56) +3.6 +2. 9/+18.3 +11.1 142 5, 967) 42.02) +1.4 +8.6 0 +12.7 
tl 2 eet ai Eee! hee erie 122 3, 624] 29.70] 0 +.6] (3) (3) 
213 8, 956) 42.05) +3.4 +5. 9) +4.9 +3. 5 
3, 082 47,034! 15.26] +.9 2. 7|+13. 3 +24, 2 2, 748 105, 720} 38.47; +.6 +. 9/+10.6 +15.9 
968 46, 433) 47.97) +2.9 +3.8/+28.9| +59.9 2, 212 45,112) 20.39) (4) —.1) +3.7| +244 
501 14, 485) 28.91) +1.6 —.2| —3.3 +5.7 
23,630} 1,112,620) 47.09) +1.5 +5. 5/+16.4) +28.7 DEO ccacmoaad 79 2,960} 37.47] (3) () (4) () 
8, 938 219, 161} 24. 52} +2.6 +4. 5) —1.4 —7.1 204 9, 585) 46.99) —2.4 —2. 6) +4.1 +6.7 
3, 462 89, 947) 25.98) +1.3 +5. 9)—15. 2 —7.6 198, 060} 41.56) —.3 +.1) —3.3 +8.3 
4, 592 190, 878} 41.57) —1.9 —4, 5'+18.5) +39.5 63, 277) 33.16) +.4 +.8) —1.3 +9.4 
* 2, 000) 5 33, 000) eS ees Pe Se 54, 286| 44.46) 0 +.7| —.2 +8.9 
9, 163) 200, 030) 21.83) +2. 2 +2. 2/+17.0 +19.5 39, 360) 41.26) —3.9 —4.0)/—12.8 +.4 
2, 265) 93, 034) 41.07) +.9 +1. 6)+16. 5 +28. 6 33, 143} 18. 38] +2. 4 +2. 3}+-15.0 +17.4 
41, 261) 26.57) +.4 +. 9/+10. 2 +1.1 
4, 023 150, 625) 37.44) —.3 +1.3)—41.2 —33. 5 23, 184) 32.70} —.8 —4.7| —7.8 —6.7 
15, 626} 664, 902) 42.55) +1.4 +6. 5|+17.3 +28. 1 16, 031) 34.55) +.7 +1.4) +.4 +5.9 
22,085) 1,085,395) 49.15) —.4 +21. 4/+22.1 +35.8 
5, 751 38 6) +11.5) +7.5) 421.0 64, 229] 52.18] +1.0 +2.0} +9.9) +19.1 
502} 6 +7.0/+25.2) +39.9 59, 402] 41.02} +.3 +1.1) +7.7| +17.7 
11, 250} - +2.8) +4.3) —14.4 48, 265] 48.02} +1.0 +.7| +7.3) +25.5 
oa —.1) +8.5 +13. 2 50, 192) 24.05 0 +. 1/+18.0 +21.6 
.8 +3. 8|—-13. 4 +.8 ee ee Oe Ee Cee Ee 
. 6 —3.3|/—22.9 —5.4 16, 869) 40.94) +.5 -8|+10.8 +16.9 
6| +10.1) +8.0 +22. 9 19, 461} 41.32) +.6 +1.6) +5.1 +18.0 
1,845| (3) (3) (’) (8) (3) 
4 +6. 9/+22. 4 +47.1 12, 246] 41.65) +.7 +1.6) +2.1 +19.9 
5 +2,.9)/+20.3} +27.7 26, 161) 43.38) +2.0 2.2} +6.7| +13.9 
4,1 4 +1.1/+51.3} +80.4 
4 +3.4/+10.0) +14.0 15, 397} 39. 28) +5.9 +5.0!+51.9} +64.9 
7) +1.7/—10.8 —3.0 184, 357| 54.48; +.4 +2. 5) +7.3 +22.2 
9| +3. 7|+-20. 6 +30. 9 78, 314) 26.46) +-2.0 +. 4/+11.0 +38. 5 
—5.7| (1%) +7.6 5, 164] 41. 65 0 +3.3) +6.9 +23.7 
3 +11.1) —9.7 —18.6 122, 179} 37.08} +.1 +.7| +6.1 +23.9 
1, 153, 3 +6. 6) +9.2 +9. 2 109, 435} 42.95) +.8 +. 5)/+19.7 +19.8 
2 +. 2/+23. 2 +33. 6 18, 660| 49.63) —1.1 +2.4, —.5 —5.2 
| 577, 915| 89.97, +.6 +.9) +6.2 +6.7 
51, 294) 12.47) —6.5 —4.9) +3. 2 +10. 7 6, 135) 43.51) +.7 +1. 2/+-15.6 +36. 2 
18, 395} 26. 06/+-17. 1 +13.9| —3.7 +8. 27, 492} 22.22) +.2 +.3)+13.9 +9.4 
5 14, 500) ee ee SOP ee ee 
5 63, 000). Ee OLE PPS: 6, 266] 29.14) +.5 +.6) +.5) +18.2 
78, 934] 49.12) —1.0 —1.8}) —.2 —.5 54, 367] 30. 58) +1.9 +1.3/+10.0} +46.2 
515, 300) (aes SS ee 181, 702] 33.47} +.4 +.7| +7.6 +25. 6 
69,777) 19.71] —2.0) —1.9)+18.3 +35.4 6, 408) 47.47) —2.9 —3.7| —6.9 —6.8 
375, 679) 53.30) +6.3) -+11.0/—17.9| —17.6 6, 653} 37. 59) +1.7 +2.2| +1.1 +15. 4 
, 755) 14.62) —6. 3) —6, 2)—11.9 —5.4 26, 892) 23.02} +.3 +.6/+11.9 +25.9 
176, 027) 39.77) +4.6) +12.3) +.9 +2.4 39, 865) 62.00) +1.1 +1.44 +.3 +1.6 
17, 024; 42.99; —6. 4) —5.3) —2.0 +3.6 20, 574) 23.33) +.2 +. 5) +2.8 +11.1 
| | | 48, 414) 37.91) +.5 +1.4) —3.5 +7.5 
Es 5,114} 51.14) —1.0 —1.2) —8.3 —6.3 
1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data 


subject to revision. 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes payments for, and an estimated number of cases receiving, medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Includes an estimate of approximately 5 percent. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for afew counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Excludes a few cases and small amount of local funds not administered by 
State agency. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,162 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,049 cases under program administered by 
State Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases not computed. 


























1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticut, 
which administers such program concurrently with program under the Social 
Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data subject 
to revision. 

? Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Represents statutory monthly pension of $30 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 
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decreased. Some of the decrease re- 
sulted from restrictive changes in 
policy, among which were the imposi- 
tion of liens on property and greater 
emphasis on obtaining support from 
relatives. The number of children 
receiving aid to dependent children 
declined from September 1946 to Sep- 
tember 1947 in Connecticut only, but 
the number of recipients of old-age 
assistance dropped in 9 States and of 


aid to the blind in 10 States. In 
Colorado and Kansas, and perhaps in 
some other States, the substantial de- 
creases in the number of recipients of 
aid to the blind represented primarily 
a shift of aged blind persons to the 
old-age assistance program, in which 
they could benefit from higher pay- 


ments. 


In some predominantly agri- 


cultural States, the number of recipi- 
ents decreased slightly because of 


unusually high farm incomes. 

In view of the continuing rise in 
prices throughout the year, it is clear 
that only more restrictive policies 
could cause declines in amounts of 
payments. While most States adapted 
their procedures to enable them to 
meet need more fully and some raised 
maximums on payments, a few States 
narrowed the number of consumption 
items that they considered in deter- 


Table 5.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, October 1947 ' 





Number of recipients 


Payments to recipients | 









































Percentage change from— 





September 1947 in— 





























: } 
State 7 ; Total Average | ¥ | 
Families Children per Number of— Number of— 
amount family 
Genet aintes ——— Dp eenrene —ae Sa unt 
| Families Children | Families | Children 

Total_. 412, 448 1, 047, 863 | $25, 961, 309 $62. 94 +1.2 | +1.0 | +1.9 +25. 1 +24. 1 +31. 6 

Total, 50 States ? 412, 393 1, 047, 728 | 25, 959, 546 | 62.95 +1.2 +1.0 | +1.9 | +25. 1 +24. 1 31.6 
Alabama. .... | 9, 169 | 25, 265 | 31. 21 +8. 6 | 7.7 +10.9 +28. 7 +27.4 25.9 
Alaska. . oo 216 | 550 33. 34 —5.3 | 2.2 | +2.3 +40. 3 +41.0 —2.1 
Arizona. . ...-.. ares 2, 180 6, 280 | 43.94 | —8.1 | —8.0 —20.8 | +21.0 +20. 3 +-3.4 
Arkansas sccmeninsiblitie 7, 814 20, 435 35. 62 +2.7 | 2.7 | 2.7 +61.7 +56. 4 100 0 
California. . — 12, 383 | 29, 311 | 104. 77 +3.0 +1.8 | +6. 4 | +46. 4 +38. 6 +65. 1 
Colorado. . intend 4, 211 | 11, 500 | 73.15 +1.7 +1.4 | +7.0 +11.5 +11.3 24.4 
Connecticut : 2, 692 6, 473 | 91.91 (3) —3.4 +.7 | —2.5 | of 3 5.2 
Delaware. 313 904 | 72.37 ~.6 | 0 | mtg +21.8 | +22, 2 4.2 
District of Columbia 1, 157 | 3, 511 74. 73 +2.8 | +2.1 +3.4 +22. 2 | +18. 6 24.8 
Florida......... 13, 210 32, 787 44.47 | +5.5 +5.3 +5. 6 | +82. 1 +82. 129.8 

| | | 
Georgia... 6, 641 | 16, 946 34. 61 | +.2 (3) | +.3 4-25. 5 +24.7 9. € 
Hawaii 1, 132 | 3, 405 88. 40 +4.9 +4.6 (3) | 4-63. 8 +57. 1 86. 9 
Idaho 1, 734 4, 473 78. 89 +.1 +.4 | +.6 +14.8 13.3 16.3 
Illinois 21, 465 53, 802 | 80. 23 —1.2 —1.0 —.5 | —1.7 l +4.3 
Indiana 7, 842 19, 308 | 7. 53 +1.1 +1.2 +2.9 | +12.9 +38. 7 
Iowa 4, 237 10, 864 | 64. 79 +1.4 | +1.3 | +4.4 | +14.6 119. 8 
Kansas 4, 881 12, 266 | 71. 60 —1.5 —1.4 —1.3 | +27.3 +47.9 
aa 11, 143 28, 353 | 34. 53 +7.0 | +6.3 +6.1 | +78. 7 15.6 
Louisiana 12, 756 33, 062 39. 07 +1.6 | +1.6 | +1.8 | +28. 9 +10.3 
Maine 1, 859 5, 345 75. 83 +1.5 | +1.8 +1.0 +11.9 2 +11.7 
} 
Maryland 5, 215 15, 118 71. 57 | +3.8 | +3.9 +4.6 | +29. 2 17.0 
Massachusetts 9, 442 23, 326 101. 95 +.4 +.3 +6.1 | 13.1 0.8 
Michigan... 20, 443 48, 550 77.65 | +..7 | +. 4 | +.7 | 416.9 17.4 
Minnesota. . 6, 122 15, 653 68. 09 +.9 | +1.0 | +1.5 | +16. 2 14.7 
Mississippi 5, 383 14, 388 26. 51 —.8 | —.7 | —.8 | 1.37.9 6.9 
Missouri 20, 485 53, 362 30. 89 —.1] —.1] +12.4 +25. 5 +4.9 
Montana 1,712 4, 484 68. 45 +.6 | +1.3 +1.1 $15.4 33. 8 
Nebraska 3, 113 7, 375 69. 70 +.4 | +.2 +4.3 | +12.6 + ) 
Nevada 55 135 82.05 (4) | (4) (4) | (4) 
New Hampshire 1, 121 2, 845 80. 28 | +.9 +.6 +1.5 +15.7 23. 4 
New Jersey 4, 307 80. 37 +1.6 41.6 2.0 16.2 +18. 1 9.7 
New Mexico 3, 863 47.73 +3.1 | +3.4 +4.9 29. 5 +30. 40. 5 
New York 42, 503 100. 79 +1.6 | +1.5 +1.3 | +35.9 | +30. 7 51.0 
North Carolina... 7, 958 34.73 | 41.3 | +1.2 +.9 +19.9 +-23. 2 13.9 
North Dakota 1, 569 | 75.10 | —1.5 | —2.! —.3 +5. 2 +2. 5 16.9 
Ohio... 9, 421 | 65. 37 (3) } —.6 +1.4 | +12.0 +11.8 12.0 
Oklahoma. 28, 968 44.79 —.6 ~ 8 —.8 | +31. ¢ +30 0 
Oregon 2, 307 89. 92 +1.1 4+..9 +1.4 | +-51.4 + 12.2 
Pennsylvania... 38, 936 | 71. 54 | -.3} =—.1 —.1 | +14.1 $13.2 { 
Rhode Island_... 2, 632 78. 00 +1.6 | +1.6 +1.4 +38. 4 +-38. ( 
South Carolina 5, 949 | 16, 427 | 25. 45 +1.7 | +1.5 +1.8 +30. 3 +24 9 
South Dakota 1, 746 4,310 45.58 | —.5 —1.0 —1.3 —2.1 2 
Tennessee 14, 217 | 38, 184 45.03 j +2.0 +2.2 +1.5 +17.7 | +18.8 | 1.0 
Texas 15,223 | 38, 236 , 347 | 40. 49 | +1.7 +1.3 +1.4 4-45. 3 +47.1 2.4 
Utah 2,477 | 6, 618 227,970 | 92. 03 +2.1 | +.8 +1.5 +15. 4 14.6 7.¢ 
Vermont 8 1, 908 32, 657 | 46.13 | +2.8 | +2.3 +2.6 | +14.0 +14.7 4.7 
Virginia 4, 652 13, 500 185, 061 | 39. 78 | +1.5 | +1.0 +2.7 | +23. 5 | +24 ).8 
Washington 7, 234 | 17, 709 699, 295 96. 00 | +.6 | +.5 +.8 +26.7 | +26. 0 19.7 
West Virginia_. 10, 114 27,714 413, 105 40. 84 | +1.2 | +.6 +.9 +21.9 | +19.9 29 
Wisconsin 7, 105 7, 784 594, 657 83.70 | +1.0 +.9 +3.8 +10. 1 +11. 2 23. 
Wyoming 383 1, 087 32, 973 86. 09 +2.1 | +2.2 +3.4 412.3 +14.2 +12 
| 














1 For definitions of terms see the Rulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. 
exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 


Data 


tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 


grams under the Social Security Act. 


All data subject to revision. 


2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. ; 
4 Percentage change not calculated on base of less than 100 families. 
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mining need, imposed maximums 
where none had existed, or reduced 
the percent of need to be met. As the 
result of such changes, average pay- 
ments per dependent child declined 
in Alaska, Connecticut, Delaware, Ne- 
braska, and Washington; average 
payments of old-age assistance de- 
creased in Alaska and Washington; 
and the average for aid to the blind 
decreased in Oregon. In one or more 
programs in some other States, more 
restrictive policies did not actually re- 
sult in decreases in average payments 
but limited increases to very small 
amounts. 


Program Operations 


Seasonal change and the continuing 
advance in prices were factors in the 
largest monthly increase since March 
in the Nation’s expenditures for as- 
sistance—$2.5 million or 2 percent 
more than in September. The largest 
percentage increase, 4.5 percent in 
expenditures for general assistance, 
reflected widespread moderate in- 
creases in average payments. On the 
other hand, a rise of $9.63 in the av- 
erage for aid to the blind in Cali- 
fornia, which had raised the maximum 
payment from $65 to $75, accounted 


for more than seven-tenths of the in- 
crease in the expenditures for aid to 
the blind in all States. 

Alabama started a new fiscal year 
in October and used some of an in- 
creased appropriation to make first 
payments to persons whose eligibility 
had been established but who had re- 
ceived no payments. The total num- 
ber of cases that had been waiting for 
assistance in this State was reduced 
during October from 9,295 to 2,394. 
Despite the substantial increase in 
the number of recipients in this State, 
the average payment for each type of 
assistance was also raised somewhat. 





Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and Other 
Income Payments 


Personal Income 


Personal income in October dropped 
3 percent below the September level 
but was 11 percent above the total a 
year earlier (table 1). The month’s 
decline was attributable almost exclu- 
sively to a drop in employees’ income, 
which was partly offset by increases 
in proprietors’ and rental income and 
in payments for public aid. Social! in- 
surance and related payments was the 
only major segment to record a de- 
cline—4 percent—from the total a 
year earlier. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


Payments under the selected pro- 
grams—$353 million—declined for the 
third successive month; they were 5 
percent below the September amount 
and 12 percent below the amount a 
year earlier (table 2). 

Some 1,132,500 persons received re- 
tirement and supplementary benefits 
under the Social Security Act in Octo- 
ber at a monthly rate of $24.8 mil- 
lion. An additional 798,200 persons 
received survivor benefits at a monthly 
rate of $12.4 million. Since October 
1946, retirement benefits have risen 
26 percent and payments to survivors, 
17 percent. 

Retirement and disability payments 
under the Railroad Retirement Act 


were 17 percent more than those a 

year earlier, and survivor benefits 

were more than 10 times as great. 
Under the veterans’ program, some 


2.3 million disabled veterans received 
$142.2 million in October; payments 
increased 14 percent above those a 
year earlier. Benefits to 925,800 sur- 
vivors of veterans totaled $34.1 mil- 
lion, an increase of 10 percent in dis- 
bursements over the 13-month period. 


Table 1.—Personal income by specified period, 1940-47 


[In billions; seasonally adjusted, at annual rates] 





























— Propri- Personal | Social Miscel- 
ro 7mployees’ etors’ interest in-| Public insurance laneous 
Year and month Total income! | and rental | come and | aid 2 andrelated| income 
income dividends payments *} payments 4 
a $78. 3 $47.6 $16.3 $9. 4 $2.7 $1.7 $0. 6 
a kaha pwinnaeaait 95.3 60.0 .8 9.9 2.4 1.6 .6 
_ sea 122.2 80. 2 4! 9.7 1.7 1.8 of 
1943 -- 149. 4 104.0 5 | 10.0 1.0 1.6 of 
ee cia wiacidniihe idan 164.9 116.0 4 10.7 1.0 1.8 1.0 
ae 171.6 117.6 1 11.6 1.0 2.9 1.4 
Be a ibswiiaawasen 177.2 112.5 8 13.3 1,2 7.2 1,2 
1946 
eer 184.0 115.6 3 13.3 1.3 7.1 1.4 
November. - ....-- 188. 4 117.3 6 13.5 1.3 7.3 1.4 
December... —_ 189.9 118.8 2 13.7 14 7.5 1.3 
1947 
See 190.3 118.9 6 13.9 1.4 8.1 1.4 
February. ...----- 190. 7 119.3 8 14.0 1.4 7.9 13 
i enikecsccarcéa 191.8 119.3 7 14.0 1.5 7.9 1.4 
i sdiginintwtremsaarn 190. 2 118.5 9 14.0 1.5 7.9 1.4 
May..-- ap@enbhe 191.5 120.0 9 14.0 1.5 7.6 1.5 
Sbeerscsese a 195. 1 122. 6 6 14.1 1.5 7.4 1.9 
July.... j , 196. 1 122.7 8 14.2 1.5 7.5 2.4 
ae 194.9 124.0 9 14.3 1.5 7.2 2.0 
September. ._-.--.-- 210.9 137.0 4 15.0 1.5 7.0 2.0 
a 204. 5 128. 3 9 14.9 1.6 .8 | 2.0 
| | 











1 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind in 
the continental United States, pay of Federal civilian 
and military personnel stationed abroad, other labor 
income (except compensation for injuries), muster- 
ing-out pay, and terminal-leave pay. Military pay 
includes the Government’s contribution to allow- 
ances for dependents of enlisted personnel. Civilian 
wages and salaries represent net earnings after em- 
ployee contributions under social insurance and 
related programs have been deducted; data exclude 
work relief earnings. 

2 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. Includes 
payments for care of children in private foster homes; 
for 1940-43, includes work relief earnings of persons 
who were employed by WPA, NYA, and CCC, and 
value of food and cotton stamps; for 1940-42, includes 
subsistence grants to farmers. 


3 Includes payments of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local 
retirement, veterans’ pensions and compensation, 
workmen’s compensation, State and railroad unem- 
ployment insurance and sickness compensation, and 
readjustment and subsistence allowances to veterans 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

4Includes veterans’ bonus (Federal and State), 
payments under the Government life insurance, 
national service life insurance, and military and 
naval insurance programs, the Government’s con- 
tribution to nonprofit organizations, and business 
transfer payments. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics. 
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Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-47 


{In thousands; data corrected to Dec. 12, 1947] 
































































































































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs Unemployment insurance 
} programs | 
———— oo _— — isdaiandsbenieel 
Monthly retirement and a ares Sickness } | Read- 
disability benefits ! Survivor benefits | benefits 1! a. 
ie 
oe “nas ee rent Rail- | allow- 
oa | State en . . :. 
Year and | Total Monthly Lump-sum ® Rail- | unem- | Service-) road | ances 
month | . = road jloy- | men’s | Unem-| to self- 
| Rail- | Civil | ——— a an —— | | Un- a Read- ploy- em- 
Social | road | Serv-| Veter- Rail- | « Rail- | Civil em- | insur | just- | ment ployed 
| Secu- | Re- ice | ans Ad-} gooia)| road Veter: | gocial ad | Serv Veter- | State | ] nee | ment | Insur- | veter- 
ity tires | Com-| minis- | °C , ans Ad-| 20°C! road | Serv | ans Ad-| laws 12} Ploy- ance | Act h anc ans 15 
ee : : Secu- | Re- : Secu-| Re- ice ment | laws! | * 67 ans 
Act? | ment | mis- | tration § Seep o minis- — ; minis- | ’ | Act 13 
| ‘Act? | sion 4 rity tire- tra. rity tire- | Com- tra- Insur- | 
Act¢| ment | sions | Act | ment | mis- | sion i | ance 
| | Act’? | Act | sion‘ ” Act 8 
| | 
Number of beneficiaries 
im | CU | | | | 
0 4 eee 913. 6 184.2} 103.9) 2,262.6) 692.8) 4.5 830. 1 16. 6 14 2.1 6.3 765.3) 1,097.5 57.4 191.2 
November -|...----- 926. 5 184. 6| 104.9} 2,287.8} 700.2 4.5 842. 2 13.3 1. 2} 1.6 5.3 709. 6 932. 7 54.9 156. 9 
December. ua eaceses 935. 6) 185.0) 106. ‘| 2,314.4) 7 7| 4.5 849. 4 15. 1) 8 1. 6} 6.0 747.3 987. 9 70. 3 155. 4 
ua | | | | | | 
January....|.--.- _...| 956.6] 185.2} 108.2} 2,332.2) 715.7) 4.5] 871.3] 15.8 9 6 2 0} 7.0) 892.6] 1,148.6) 882) 167.0 
February - - | 983.0) 185.8) 107.6) 2,346.2) 725.8 11.6) 873.1) 14. 0} 1. 4 1.2 6.3 911.3) 1,148.9 83.1 172.0 
March. .... } 1,003.8] 186.3} 109 0} 2,352.9) 735.0) 22. 1) 876.9) 16.7 - 6) 1 8| 7.3 975.4} 1,073.0 75.6} 231.0 
p Soe | . 1, 023. 7) 188. 6} 110. 5 2,356.1) 747.9 28. 2) 878. 8 19.9 Ll. 1) 1. 6 8.0 929. 8) 903. 3) 69. 1 223. 6 
er SS 1, 045. 3 191.9} 111.6) 2,355.6) 759.9 32.1) 886.8 19. 2 -8) 1 1} 7.9 940. 3) 752. 2 48.3 248. 6 
| eee ...-----| 1,063.6) 194.1) 112.6} 2,354.3) 768.7) 37.1) 896.8) 16.0 1. 4! 1.8) 8.1) 1, 006. 7 712. 9| 39.5) 257.1 
eS 1, 081. 5 197 8) 114.3) 2,351.6) 773. 8| 42.3) 907.3) 15. 6 1.4) 1.7] 7.8 953. 6 751.3 31.1 212. 1 
August... Stee Sek 1,098.1} 201.0) 115. 9] 2,345.7) 778.9} 47.5, 914.7] 14.4 9 ©=3 7.4| 914. 6 734.6} 34.0) 186.1 
September -|....-...- 1, 115.0 203.4) 117.6) 2,340.6) 7883) 51.9 919.4 15. 4 1. 4) 1.4 7.3 778. - 615. 1 37. 6 142.3 
October....|.---------| 1,132.5) 207. 2 a 2, 337.4; 798.2 60. 3) 925. 8 17.5 1.9 1.4 7.6 655. 9 427.8 44.3 106. 4 
! i | | | | } 
| Amount of benefits ' 
| ee Se : 7 : : 
a \$1, 188, 702| $21, 074 alguns, 166) $62, 191 $317, 851| $7, 74) $1, 448/$105, 696/$11, 736) $2,497) $5,810) $3, § $518, 700 
1941_.......} 1,085, 488 55, 141) 119,912) 64,933) 320, 561) 25,454) 1,559) 111,799) 13,328) 3,421) 6,170 4,¢ 344, 321) _ 
1042. .....<.. | 1,130,721) 80, 305) 122, 806] 68,115) 325, 265) 41, 702| 1, 603] 111,193} 15,038] 4,114] 6,108} 4, 344, 084) __ 
=a | 921,463) 97,257) 125, 795 9} 72,961; 331, 350) 57, 763; 1,704) 116, 133) 17, 830} 5, 560} 7,344 4, 79, 643)_._- r 
a | 1, 11%, 684) 119, 009] 129, 707; 78, 081 456, 279) , 942) 1,765) 144, 302) 22,146) 6,591] 7, 863 4, 62, 385 82 $102 
1945_ ; “12 2, 067, 434) 157,391) 137, 140} 85, 742) 697, 830) 104, 231 AN 772| 254, 238) 26,135; 8, 138) 10, 244 5, 445, 866) 114, 955] 2,359; 11,675 
1946... _..| 5, 152, 223) 230, 285) 149, 188) 96, 418) 1, 268, 984/130, 139] 1,817} 333, 640) 27, 267) 9,127} 13, 992 7, . | 1, 095, 475) 1, 491, 294) 39,917) 252, 424 
1946 | | | | | 
October___-. 400,748; 19,765) 12,375) 8, 364| 124, 720) 10, 609) 146; 31,066) 2, 476) 745) 1,211 64, 433) 100, 380] 3,902} 19, 292 
November.| 368,858) 20,048) 12,407) 8,421) 133,700) 10,729) 145} 30,737) 1,986 661) 1,180 54, 097] 74, 421| 3,618) 15, 591 
December..| 385, 208} 20, 248] 12,442) 8,568] 136,762) 10,833} 145] 29,760) 2,266) 439) 1,071 59,370} 81,964) 4,665] 15,317 
| | 
1947 | 
January....| 434, 613 12, 988} 8,592) 139, 853} 10, 983) 147| 32, ad 2, 387/ 519} 1,416; 71,040 97 74, 760! 106, 586| 5,685) 15, 421 
February - -| 408, 094 13,035; 8,794) 140, 143) 11, 156) 355) 31,840} 2,119 798) 896 »940 65, 910) 88, 401) 4,851) 15,975 
| 424, 23° 13, 079; 8,874) 142, 166] 11,314 663) 32,031) 2, 533 334} 1, 269) P1, 090) 71, 545 89, 100) 4,954; 21,624 
415, 448 13, 241} 8,984) 140, 691| 11, 532 840} 31,805) 3, 026) 487; 1,2 79| ?1, 200 | 71, 569 78, 868; 4,299) 23,213 
399, 569 13,482} 8,956) 140,115) 11, 736) 951} 31,505) 2,940 307| 834) »l, 180} | 72,295] 63,763} 3, 107| 23, 489 
392, 179 13, 632} 8,896) 134,942) 11,898) 1,075) 32,137) 2,437 501) 1,374) 1,210) 2,072)......- 73, 559| 58,542) 2,490) 24, 241 
¥ 400, 290 13, 891; 9,055) 136,585) 12,000) 1,198; 31,209) 2,402 490) 1,358} 1, 160} 2, 076 $322) 76, £34; 66, 239) 1, 833 3S 
August... .| 884, 666 14,100} 9,164) 137,346) 12,100) 1,308) 32,578) 2, 215) 309} 1, 026) 1,100) 1,878) 1,555 66,804) 59, 52 
September- 369, 644 14, 251) 9, 154) »138, 255) 12,261) 1,397) 932,566) 2,394) 436) 1,190} 71,100) 1, 799) 2,114 59, 257) 53, 13, 406 
October....| 353,023 14, 488) 9,358) 7142, 194) 12, 431) 1, — 734,067} 2, 731) _ & _ Pl, ~ 1,854) 2,794) 52,774) 38,153 9, 967 
| | | | | 





» Preliminary estimate 

1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement and the Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 
payments to veterans 

? Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

3 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners in current-payment status at 
end of month, and amounts certified, minus cancellations, during year 

‘ Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint 
and survivor elections. Payments principally from civil-service retirement and 
disability fund but also from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and 
disability funds administered by the Civil Service Commission. Monthly re- 
tirement payments include accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. 
Refunds to employees leaving the service are not included but are summarized 
twice a year in the Bulletin. 

§ Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

7 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows al next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 


widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment 
Status. 

8 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

® Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, and 
amount certified for payment. 

10 Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 


11 Compensation for temporary disability payable in Rhode Island beginning 


April 1943, in California beginning December 1946, and under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act beginning July 1947; includes maternity benefits 
in Rhode Island and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

12 Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. Annual 
amounts adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly amounts not adjusted. 
Beginning July 1947, State unemployment insurance data include reconversion 
unemployment benefits for seamen. 

18 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits in a 14- 
day registration period. Annual] amounts adjusted for underpayments and re- 
coveries of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

14 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only. Number represents 
average weekly number of continued claims during we eks ended in the month. 

18 Number before January 1947 represents number of veterans paid during 
month; number beginning J: anuary 1947 represents number of claims paid during 
month under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

16 Payments to individuals: annual and lump-sum payments (amounts certi- 
fied, including retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-payment 
status, under the Social Security and the Railroad Retirement Acts; amounts 
certified under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus 
cancellations, under the Civil Service Commission and the Veterans Administra- 
tion programs; checks issued by State agencies, under State unemployment in- 
surance and State sickness compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Regular monthly benefits to retired 
Federal civilian employees were also 
a tenth more than the total a year 
earlier. 

Unemployment benefits under the 
State and veterans’ programs were be- 
low September levels and substantially 
less than in October 1946. Railroad 
unemployment benefits rose 20 percent 
during October but were below those a 
year earlier. 

Veterans’ self-employment allow- 
ances dropped below $10 million in 
October and were 48 percent under 
the amount a year earlier. 


Table 2 —Estimated employment covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance and 
by unemployment insurance, and em- 
ployment in selected noncovered indus- 
tries, years ended June 30, 1946, and 
June 30, 1947 


[In millions; data corrected to Dec. 1, 1947] 








Year ended 

June 30— 
Type of employment a 

1946 | 1947 

| 
1, Employment in an average | 
week: 
Civilian labor foree____.__.- 54.8 59.3 

Unemployed. .-.-......-.-..- - 2.0 2.2 
Employed, total 52.8 57.1 


Covered by old- -aze “and 





survivors insurance 29. 6 33.1 
Covered oy State unem- | 
ployment insurance 27.1 | 30.4 
Not covered byold-ageand | | 
survivorsinsurance..| 23.2 | 24.0 
Railroad A 1.7 1.6 
Government. oleae 5.3 | 5.2 
Federal ae 2.3 | 1.9 
State and local______. 3.0 | 3.3 
Agriculture_____- 8.4 | 8.3 
Wi _ and salary “work: | | | 
Bienen aitetacl 1.7 1.6 
Selt-employe | Shashi | 4.7 4.9 
U — family work- 
er: ; 2.0 | 1.8 
Nenagrisaitarai “Seif. | } 
employed -_.........- } 5.0 | 6.0 
Domestic service - - .__- 1.6 | We 
GP sisnecenns . 1.2 | 1.2 
2. Employment in an average pay | 
period: | | 
Covered by State unemploy- 
ment insurance | 28.2 | 31.5 
Railroad ____-- i os 1.6 
Federal Government_______- 2.5 | 2.0 
State and local government - _. 3.2 3.4 
3. Employment during a quarter | 
(average for 4 quarters) cov- | 
ered by old-age and survivors | 
| ae ee | 36.7 | 39.8 
Source: Datac on employment. in in an average week 


(based on population count): civilian labor force, 
unemployed, and total employed, from Monthly 
Report on the Labor Force, Bureau of the Census; 
employment covered and not covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance, from the Bureau of the 
Census, adjusted by the Analysis Division, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance; employment 
covered by unemployment insurance, estimated by 
the Bureau of Employment Security. Data on 
employment in an average pay period (based on 
establishment reporting): covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance, from the Bureau of Employment 
Security; for railroads, from the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board; for Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Em- 
ployment during a quarter covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance, from the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. 


Employment Covered by Social In- 
surance 


Estimates of covered and noncov- 
ered employment, presented in the 
April 1945 and November 1946 BuLLE- 
TINS, are shown here for the fiscal 
years 1945-46 and 1946-47 (table 3). 

The data are based on two differ- 
ent methods of measuring employ- 
ment—the population survey and es- 
tablishment reporting. Under the 
population survey, a sample number 
of households is questioned on the 
labor force activity during a partic- 
ular week of each member of the fam- 
ily over 14 years of age. The answers 
provide the basis for classifying the 
population as unemployed, employed, 
and so on. Under establishment re- 
porting the employers give the num- 
ber of their workers as of a speci- 
fied period—usually a pay-roll period. 
An employed person is counted only 
once in the population survey even 
though he has two jobs, and all em- 
ployed persons are classified in the 
industry in which they worked the 
most hours during the survey week. 
The establishment reporting method 
yields a count of the number of per- 
sons who held jobs during a pay-roll 
period, and if a worker held jobs in 
two or more different establishments 
in that period he is reported by each 
employer. Thus employment under 
the latter approach is consistently 
higher than under the former. 

Total employment in an average 
week in the year ended June 30, 1947, 
was 57.1 million, or 8 percent more 
than in the preceding 12-month 
period. Unemployment edged upward 
to 2.2 million, an increase of 200,000. 
These two groups bring the civilian 
labor force to 59.3 million persons. 
About 33 million workers were covered 
by the old-age and survivors insurance 
program, representing about 58 per- 
cent of the employed labor force. 
Though the increase in coverage—3.4 
million—appears substantial, the ratio 
of covered workers to the total em- 
ployed labor force increased only 2 
percentage points from the 1945-46 
ratio. 

There was relatively little variation 
in employment in the noncovered in- 
dustries, except for the nonagricul- 
tural self-employed group, which in- 
creased by 1 million. Total govern- 


ment employment remained prac- 
tically unchanged; Federal employ- 
ment dropped from about 2.3 million 
to 1.9 million, but the decline was off- 
set by a 300,000 gain in State and local 
government employment. 


Estimated Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Payments, 1946 


Workmen’s compensation payments 
during 1946 are estimated’ at $436 
million, almost 6 percent more than in 
1945 (table 4). Benefit payments in 
1946 refiect higher wage levels and a 
liberalization in benefit provisions. 
The largest relative annual increase 
since 1939, when the series was started, 
took place in 1941, when total pay- 
ments were almost 14 percent above 
those in the preceding year. Since 
then the rate of increase has dropped 
almost continuously each year. 

Increases in benefit payments by 
private insurance carriers in 1946 rep- 
resented more than two-thirds of the 
total annual increase, about the same 
proportion as in the preceding year. 
From 1941 to 1944 the annual increase 
in payments by private insurance car- 
riers was much greater than the in- 
crease in disbursements of State funds 
and self-insurance payments, indicat- 
ing that the largest part of the in- 
creased wartime employment was pri- 
vately insured. 

Although no actual data are avail- 
able on the number of compensable 
accidents, work injuries causing disa- 
bility are estimated by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics at 2,056,000, or 2 per- 
cent more than in 1945. Aggregate 
payments, however, do not immedi- 
ately reflect the change in the num- 
ber of compensable work injuries be- 
cause payments for a year include 
survivor and disability benefits pay- 
able as the result of accidents in pre- 
ceding years. 

Variations among States in benefit 
payments reflect differences in the in- 
cidence of covered employment, fre- 
quency and severity of compensable 
injuries, maturity of the program, and 
liberality of benefit provisions. Ex- 
penditures in 1946 decreased in 10 


1 For method of estimating see the Bul- 
letin, January 1942, pp. 6-14. Revised 
estimates of payments for previous years 
are available in the Division of Coordina- 
tion Studies, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. 
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States and under the Federal pro- 
gram, in which the largest decline— 
17.3 percent—took place. The decline 


in expenditures for medical treatment 
and supplies more than accounts for 
the drop in total payments under that 


Table 4.—Preliminary estimates of workmen’s compensation payments, by State, 1945 
and 1946 ' 


{In thousands] 
























































| 1945 | 1946 | 
| | | Per- 
| Insur- Insur- | | | centage 
ance | ance | change 
State losses State | Self- | | losses State Self- | in total 
— | paid by} fund | insur- | paid by; fund | insur- | pay- 
| Total | private| dis- | ance | Total |private| dis- ance | ments, 
insur- | burse- | pay- | insur- | burse- | pay- | 1945 to 
ance | ments’) ments‘ | ance ments?|ments‘| 1946 
car- | car- | 
riers ? | | riers ? 
es See te eo Ses Sane ce Fae 
| | | 
Total. $412, 390) $252, 570} $91, 497| $68, 323| $436, 366 | $269, 353) $95, 557) $71, 456 +5.8 
Alabama... 2,648) 1,955 693 1, 798 | 0 
Arizona... 3, 614 350 3, 430 85 230) 3, 818) 
Arkansas. - . 1,979] 1,979)--- seen 2, 168} | 6 
California___.._. 42,668) 28, 253 7, 415 7, 000 28,210} 8,391 2.1 
Colorado |} 2,285 742 903 640 706} 953) 2 
Connecticut. _ - | 7,202) 6,482 720 4 6, 988 7.8 
Delaware | 438 362 76 494| 412| 2.8 
District of Columbia__- } 1,244 1,111 133} 1,436] 1, 282/ 5.4 
Florida. - } 4,193} 3,912 281] 4,571] 4, 253] 0 
Georgia. | 2, 921 2, 521 400 2, 831 2 431) 3.1 
Idaho_. | 1, 193 465 358 370} 1,397 587| 380 430} +17.1 
Illinois... 23, 457; 17,907 5,550} 23,219) 17,72 | 5, 495) —1.0 
Indiana... 6, 625 5, 475 1, 150 7,012 5, 843) 1, 169) +-5.8 
Iowa_. 2,666) 2,133 533} 3,154) 2, §23) 631] +18.3 
Kansas | 2,977 2, 255 722; 2,981 2, 258) 723) +.1 
Kentucky... | 5,716} 2, 286) 3,430} 5,297) 2,119) 3,178] —7.3 
Louisiana... | 6,952] 5, 792 1,160] 6,969} 5, 841 | 1,12] +.2 
Maine...._.. Dantidicks ..| 2,224) 1, 869] 355] 2,055} 1, 727| 328] —7.6 
Maryland.____. | 5,853) 4,433 404 1,016; 5,893 4, 377) 422 1, 094) +.7 
Massachusetts ll, a 10, 633} ; 532} 14,513) 13 822) | 691} +30.0 
| | 
Michigan 14, 790 9,013 1, 036 4,741} 16,384| 10,128) 1,004 5,252) +10.8 
Minnesota. — P 5,853} 4, 837/..»..-- 1,016) 6,561 5, 467) 1,094) +12.1 
Mississippi. - - 34 34 ; 76 76| | +123. 5 
Missouri... 8, 365) 6, 7 1, 575 8, 908 7, 172) 1,736; +6.5 
Montana 2, 003) 373 1, 082 548 1, 851 318} 1, 064) 469) —7.6 
Nebraska 1,334] 1,279 55] 1,587) 1, 532! | 55| +19.0 
Nevada... 1,200} (8) 1, 000 200} 1, 202 2) 1,000; 200) +.2 
New Hampshire.. 1, 002 9X 20; 1,250) 1,225 | 25| +24.8 
New Jersey 21,961) 18, 738 3, 223} 20,339) 17,354 2, 985} —7.4 
New Mexico... 5 3 112 831 693 138} +29.0 
New York con 84,232} 52,735) 17, 743) 13,754) +12.2 
North Carolina 4, 291) 3, 552 } 739} +21.1 
North Dakota. - 771 (6) 770) +3.8 
Ohio... 26, 685 49| 23,155) 3,481 +4.2 
Oklahoma. - 5, 842 4, 735 200 907 +7.1 
Oregon..... 5, 557 458 5, 099 —1.9 
Pennsylvania. 27,030) 14,862) 2,085) 10,083) +410.1 
Rhode Island 5, 361 5, 165} _- 196 —1.6 
South Carolina... 3, 024 2, 520 504 +7.5 
South Dakota... . - 355; =: 203) -.-.-..-- 62 434 362 72) +22.3 
Tennessee... ...- 4, 027 3, 166 —_ 861 3, 750 2, 993 757 —6.9 
|  —ae dna 18, 218} 18, 218 , _— 20, 445) 20, 445 +12.2 
[ae 1, 312 509 569 234 1, 475 547| 665 263) +12.4 
Vermont... 493 477 sod 16 591 572) 19} +19.9 
Virginia__....... 3, 361 2, 626) . . 735| 3,793) 2,964) 830; +12.9 
Washington - . 9, 688 414 8, 750 524; 10,810 405 9, 897 508; +11.6 
West Virginia... 7, 735 5 7, 332 398 7, 926 12 7, 466) 448) +2.5 
Wisconsin . . . J 9,162} 6,973)... 2,189} 9,903 7, 706) 2, 197 +8. 1 
Wyoming... : 503 1 ee 579 5 574 hand +15.1 
Federal employees 7__. ee 13, 163}--....- 10, 881) ....- 10, 881 —17.3 


























1 Data for calendar years, except for Montana, 
North Dakota, Oregon, and West Virginia, and for 
Federal employees, and State fund disbursements in 
Utah, for which data for fiscal years ended in 1945 and 
1946 were used. Includes benefit payments under the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compen 
sation and the Defense Base Compensation Acts for 
the States in which such payments are made. 

2 Net cash and medica! benefits paid by private in- 
surance carriers under standard workmen’s compen- 
sation policies. Data from the Spectator, Insurance 
Yearbook, Premiums and Losses by States of Casualty, 
Surety, and Miscellaneous Lines, 1946 and 1947 edi- 
tions, except for Montana, for which payments 
reported by the State agency for each type of carrier 
were used. 


3 Net cash and medical] benefits paid by State 
funds; compiled from State reports and from the 
Spectator; estimated for some States. 

4 Cash and medical benefits paid by self-insurers, 
plus the value of medical benefits paid by employers 
carrying workmen's compensation policies that do 
not include the standard medical coverage. Esti- 
mated from available State data. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Less than $500. 

1? Excludes wage accruals paid under the Defense 
Base Compensation Act (P. L. 784, 77th Cong.) to 
dependents of employees on defense bases. 


program. In Georgia, Maine, and 
Oregon payments had also decreased 
in 1945. Increases of more than 20 
percent took place in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, and South Dakota. (Missis- 
sippi, which has no workmen’s com- 
pensation law, is excluded from the 
comparison.) As in earlier years, 
payments in 6 States combined—Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania—ac- 
counted for more than half of the 
total, although payments in Illinois 
and New Jersey were less than in 1945. 





National Income Measures 
and Social Insurance * 


A comprehensive report on “Na- 
tional Income and Product Statistics 
of the United States, 1929-46,”’ re- 
cently issued by the Office of Business 
Economics of the Department of Com- 
merce, contains detailed data con- 
cerning the national income and re- 
lated measures of the Nation’s income 
and product, as well as definitions and 
explanations of the principal series 
and their components. Consequently, 
it is an indispensable source book for 
everyone who uses such data. 

The Department of Commerce is 
now preparing a comprehensive bul- 
letin on national income and product. 
In the meantime, this summary of 
certain general aspects of the report 
and of the treatment of social insur- 
ance and related statistics in national 
income measurement may serve to 
make the data already released more 
generally useful to persons with spe- 
cial interests in the field of social 
insurance. 


National Income Statistics a System 
of Accounts 


“A single national income aggre- 
gate,” the Commerce Department re- 
port states, “is not applicable to all 
problems requiring a measure of the 





*Prepared by Edward F. Denison, Office 
of Business Economics, Department of 
Commerce. 

1This report, issued as the National 
Income Supplement to the July 1947 Sur- 
vey of Current Business, may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 25 cents. 
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Table 5.—Nasional income by distributive shares, selected years, 1929-46 


{In millions] 






































Item 1929 1933 1937 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
National income......................- sais Anainie eimai ewaiai $87,355 | $39,584 | $73,627 | $81,347 | $103,834 | $136,486 | $168, 262 | $182,260 | $182,808 | $178, 204 
Compensation of employees. _...............-...--....- 50, 7 29, 330 47, 696 51, 786 4 84,689 | 109,102; 121,184 122, 872 116, 763 
I 5 wick Sacnrcudemnesuniundinanienan 50, 165 28, 825 45, 948 49, 587 61, 708 81, 681 105, 537 | 116,944 117, 5/1 111, 113 
. i: APSE Osea eee 697 1, 686 1, 589 1, 219 582 0 0 
SRR a SPS aad 50, 165 28, 128 44, 262 47,998 60, 489 81, 099 105, 487 116, 944 117, 551 111, 113 
Cupeteente to wages and salaries - satel 505 1, 748 2,199 2, 572 3, 008 3, 565 , 240 5, 321 5, 68 
Employer contributions for social insurance__---__- 101 133 1, 234 1, 624 1, 983 2, 302 2, 677 2, 936 3, 805 4, 072 
thy lhe epee a EE 520 372 514 575 706 1, 304 1, 516 1, 578 
Compensation for injuries. .....................- 278 180 263 278 318 367 403 444 47 496 
Employer contributions to private pension and 
ct hidcnhncicbésdinimhiebabaaninact 128 103 139 170 183 247 392 721 828 915 
Pay of military reservists !__ 34 31 45 61 14 1 5 27 
A ES REE CEE 80 58 67 66 74 89 91 138 209 140 
Income of unincorporated enterprises and inventory val- 
uation adjustment. 13, 927 5, 207 12, 249 12, 660 16, 504 22, 724 25, 951 27, 690 30, 165 34, 951 
Rental income of persons . -- §, 811 2,018 3, 140 3, 620 4,322 5, 371 6, 150 6, 693 , 952 4 
Corporate profits and inv entory valuation adjustment. 10, 290 —1, 981 6, 166 9,177 14, 615 19, 824 23, 692 23, 486 19, 689 16, 451 
Corporate profits before tax___..........-.-.-....-. 9, 818 162 6, 197 9, 325 17, 232 21, 098 24, 516 | 23, 841 20, 222 21, 140 
Corporate profits tax liability..................... 1, 398 524 1, 512 2, 878 7, 846 11, 665 14, 153 13, 913 | 11, 283 8, 601 
Corporate profits after tax........ ..............- y —362 4, 685 6, 447 9, 386 9, 433 10, 363 9, 928 8, 939 12, 539 
Inventory valuation adjustment................_....- 47 —2, 143 -31 —148 —2,617 —1, 274 —824 —355 — 533 —4, 689 
-_* 541 5,010 4, 376 4, 104 4,113 3, 878 3, 367 | 3, 207 | 3, 130 3,174 


EE ea Ie SO A ES 











| | 





1 Excludes pay of reservists on full-time active duty, which is included in 


wages and salaries. 


2 Directors’ fees, jury and witness fees, compensation of prison inmates, Gov- 


income or output of the national econ- 
omy, but... alternative measures 
are at times better adapted to the 
needs at hand. Furthermore, it has 
been found illuminating not only to 
measure the various aggregates of in- 
come and product but to develop na- 
tional income and.-related statistics 
into a system of economic account- 
ing.” 

Following this approach, the report 
divides the economy into four major 
sectors: business, government, per- 
sons, and “rest of the world.” An ac- 
count is presented for each sector, 
showing its current receipts from and 
payments to each of the other sectors. 
The content of each of these sectors 
has an important bearing on the ag- 
gregate statistics. 

The business sector of the economy 
consists of all the firms, organizations, 
and institutions which produce goods 
for sale at a price intended to cover 


at least the major part of their costs 
of operations. In addition to all pri- 
vate enterprises organized for profit, 
the sector includes mutual financial 
institutions, cooperatives, nonprofit 
organizations serving business, owner- 
occupied houses, and government en- 
terprises operating on a commercial 
basis. 

Fhe government sector covers the 
general operations of Federal, State, 
and local governments, inclusive of 
social insurance funds but not govern- 
ment enterprises. 

The personal sector, which covers 
essentially the consuming public, con- 
sists chiefly of individuals in their 
capacity as income receivers and buy- 
ers of consumption goods, but in- 
cludes also nonprofit institutions serv- 
ing individuals, private trust funds, 
and private pension and welfare 
funds. 

The “rest of the world” sector covers 


ernment payments to enemy prisoners of war, marriage fees to justices of the 
peace, and merchant marine war-risk life and injury claims. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


foreign countries, territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States, interna- 
tional government organizations, and 
the United States monetary gold 
stock. The account for this sector 
shows the net transactions of the rest 
of the world with domestic business, 
persons, and governments. 

In addition to the accounts sum- 
marizing the current transactions of 
each of the four sectors, the report 
presents a consolidated capital ac- 
count for the economy as a whole. 
This capital account assembles the 
gross savings and gross investment 
entries from the four current accounts 
and balances gross private saving with 
gross investment and government 
deficit. 

The significance of these five ac- 
counts for the present discussion is 
twofold. First, current transactions 
within each of the sectors are com- 
pletely consolidated (that is, they do 


Table 6.—Gross national product or expenditure, selected years, 1929-46 


[In millions] 














Item 1929 | 1933 | 1937 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

rasa itaicsinadceinsocanncaceiacecin $103,828 | $55,760 | $90,213 | $100,477 | $125, 294 | $159,628 | $192,573 | $210, 551 | $213,120 | $203, 679 
Personal consumption expenditures.................-..- 78, 761 46, 346 67, 121 72, 052 82, 255 90, 835 101, 626 110, 417 121, 698 143, 670 
Gross private domestic investment -._..................- 15, 824 1, 306 11, 440 12, 983 17, 211 9, 330 4, 591 5, 658 9, 058 24, 582 
New construction !____................ RU el" > 7, 824 1, 142 3, 687 4, 600 5, 661 3, 212 2, 010 2, 267 3, 146 8, 525 
Producers’ durable eq — 6, 438 1, 783 5, 444 6, 108 7, 676 4, 702 3, 761 5, 348 7, 134 12, 393 
Change in business inventories_. 1, 562 —1, 619 2, 309 2, 275 3, 874 1, 416 —1, 180 —1, 957 —1, 222 3, 664 
eee 771 150 | 62 1, 509 1, 124 —207 —2, 245 —2, 099 —754 4, 773 
Government purchases of goods and services.....----_-- 8, 472 7, 958 11, 590 13, 933 24,7 59, 670 88, 601 96, 575 83, 118 30, 654 
ASE SEA IAT SEE CELT AE On ACT 1, 311 2, 018 4, 552 6,170 16, 923 52, 027 81, 223 89, 029 74, 963 20, 671 
8 er eae Sey a aes 7, 161 5, 940 7, 038 7, 763 7, 781 7, 643 7, 378 7, 546 8, 155 9, 983 









































oa construction expenditures for crude-petroleum and natural-gas 
Trilling 


Source: U.S 


. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
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Social Security 





not appear at all),’? while all current 
transactions between accounts are re- 
corded. Since the aggregate tables 
(tables 5 to 9) are obtained by adding 
appropriate data from the accounts, 
only the current transactions between 
accounts appear. Second, the termi- 
nology used in the aggregate tables 
corresponds to the definitions of the 
sectors of the economy. 

Both principles are illustrated by 
the personal income series. Personal 
income (table 7) is simply the total 
receipts of the personal account. In- 
dividuals, nonprofit institutions, and 


?The sole exception to this statement 
concerns factor cost payments made by 
persons and government which are re- 
ceived within the same account and are 
shown as both receipts and expenditures. 
The specific items so handled are the com- 
pensation of domestic servants and em- 
ployees of nonprofit organizations, and 
government contributions to social in- 


private pension and welfare funds are 
classified as “persons”; consequently 
transfers between these groups, such 
as charitable contributions by individ- 
uals, relief payments from nonprofit 
organization to individuals, and pri- 
vate pension payments, are canceled 
and do not appear as part of personal 
income. On the other hand, receipts 
of nonprofit institutions and private 
pension plans from business and gov- 
ernment—such as property income 


ceiving sector. Thus, in the compila- 
tion of the account for the business 
sector, corporate income taxes are 
charged to the year in which the 
profits against which they are levied 
are earned, as is customary in cor- 
porate accounting. Correspondingly, 
such taxes are shown as a government 
receipt in this same year, even though 
the government does not actually re- 
ceive them until the following year. 
Employer and employee contributions 


and corporate gifts received by non- _ for social insurance, similarly, are 
profit institutions and employer con- counted when the pay rolls on which 
tributions to private pension plans— they are computed are earned, and 
are considered current income of per- are shown as a government receipt 


sons and appear as part of personal 
income. 

Another aspect of the accounting 
approach should be considered here. 
Since every transaction that is meas- 
ured appears in identical form on op- 
posite sides of two accounts, the tim- 
ing of each transaction must be uni- 


for the same year. 


Aggregate Series 

Systematic combination of entries 
from the five accounts yields a variety 
of aggregates which are useful in eco- 
nomic analysis of income and output. 
Five of the most generally employed 












































surance funds in behalf of government : “ . han ticl 
employees. form as between the paying and re-_ series are shown in this article. 
Table 7.—Personal income and disposition of income, selected years, 1929-46 
{In millions] 
tem | 1929 1933 1937 1940 | 1941 1942 1943 044 1945 1946 
| | 
| 
SSSR RAE COLA CAI LAE REDEEM $85,127 | $46,629 | $73,976 | $78,347 | $95,308 | $122,159 | $149,432 | $164, 915 77, 217 
Wage and salary receipts. _............................. 50, 023 28, 673 45, 382 | 48, 929 60,907 | 80,515 | 103, 489 9 109, 22 
Total employe r disbursements. ....................... 50, 165 28, 825 45,948 | 49, 587 61, 708 81, 681 105, 328 | 111, 143 
Less: Employee contributions for social insurance_- 142 | 152 566 658 801 | 1, 166 1, 839 1, 918 
Other labor income ! 520 372 514 575 | 589 706 888 1, 578 
Proprietors’ and rental income 19, 738 7, 225 15, 389 16, 280 20,826 | 28,095 | 32,101 7 41, 816 
RR RH 5, 823 2, 066 4, 693 4, 049 4, 465 | $, 297 4, 477 5 5, 614 
Personal interest income___...........-- 7, 524 6, 180 5, 580 5, 395 5, 402 5, 395 5, 507 }, 805 7, 665 
ALLELE LEDERER OCL I: 1, 499 2,113 2, 418 3,119 3, 119 | 3, 151 2, 970 , 185 11,319 
Benefits from social insurance funds. --..---------- 116 192 286 1, 003 888 948 758 | 1, 569 2, 602 
Other government transfer payments. 796 | 1, 262 | 1, 565 1, 685 | 1, 729 | 1, 709 | 1,708 | 4, 052 8, 189 
oe ry ; 71 | 558 | 823 1, 076 1, 122 | 1, 064 938 988 1,178 
ederal 3 | | 36 63 37 108 | 9 | 

State and local at 71 | 58 787 1,013 | 985 | 956 929 | 942 988 1,178 
Special types of public assistance._.........--.- ) 71 | 72 397 630 | 718 | 778 818 | 853 901 1, 058 
General assistance SEE . i{ 486 390 383 | 267 | 178 | 111 89 | 87 120 
Federal military pensions, disability, and retire- " 
ne a cwwdenelh 443 456 434 476 | 474 | 475 | 491 648} 1,013 1, 678 
Adjusted compensation benefits 4..........- 96 55 134 28 | 19 | 10 6 7 189 18 
Mustering-out payments to discharged servicemen ‘ 7 230 1, 4( 2,131 

Readjustment, self-employment, and subsistence | 
allowances to veterans._.........._-.._._----.-- . } j 142 2, 727 
Other Federal transfer payments ¢ 111 | 102 82 19 32 81 195 | 284 215 247 

Other State and local government transfer ‘pay- | | | | 
eat eee 9a ee sme ha tira 75 91 92 86 | 82 79 | 78 | 79 | 102 210 
Business transfer payments we 587 659 567 431 502 | 494 504 | 549 | 564 528 
Corporate gifts to non aeeed institutions 32 27 33 38 58 | 98 159 206 21 175 
Consumer bad debts... - 452 530 428 287 | 332 282 | 245 236 236 236 
Other * = 103 102 106 106 | 112 114 100 | 107 115 117 
Less: Personal tax and nontax payments 643 1, 464 2, 921 2 , 962 17, 815 | 18, 904 20, 878 18, 789 
Equals: Disposable personal income = 484 45, 165 71, 055 5 116 197 131,617 | 146,011 150, 712 8, 428 
Less: Personal consump uhcmemenn — 761 46, 346 67, 121 90, 835 101, 626 110, 417 121, 698 143, 670 
Equals: Personal saving conn sanincitedibinheiabetin 723 —1, 181 3, 934 | 2 29,991 | 35,594; 29,014 14, 758 
1 See table 5 for components. veterans and their beneficiaries where, under certain circumstances, n rtifi- 
? Equals income of unincorporated enterprises and inventory valuation adjust- cates were issued (1929-46); (3) payme nts to veterans in settlement ed 
ment plus rental income of persons from table 5 service certificates not covered by issuance of bonds (1936-46); and (4) pay- 


3 Farm Security 
under surplus food and cotton stamp provisions. 


‘Covers benefits under the World War Veterans Adjusted Compensation Act 
and under the Adjusted Compensation Payment 
For January 1929-May 1936, represents largely net loans 


of May 19, 1924, as ame nded, 
Act of Jan. 27, 1936 


to veterans on the security of their adjusted service certificates from the U. 8. 
insurance fund and the adjusted service certificate fund; 


Government life 


Administration grants and the value of free stamps issued 


ments to veterans holding certificates to ms aturity (1945-46) . 
§ For 1946, includes $51 million of enlisted men’s cash terminal-leave DP 1ym 


ents. 





6 Military and naval insurance payments, payments to nonprofit ir ns, 
profits of military post exchanges and ships’ stores and services, and payments 
under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 

? Veterans’ aid and bonuses, payments for the care of foster children in private 

for family homes, and payments to nonprofit institutions 

§ Cash prizes, unrecovered thefts from business of cash and capital assets, and 


June 1936-December 1946, consists almost entirely of cash redemptions by vet- 
erans of their adjusted service bonds. Also includes (1) payments to benefi- 
ciaries on certificates matured by death of veterans (1929-46); (2) adjusted serv- 


ice dependent pay, which comprises cash payments (negligible in amount) to 


personal-injury payments from business other than payments to employees 


Cs. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economi 
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Table 8.—Re/ation of gross national product, national income, and personal income, selected years, 1929-46 


[In millions] 





1940 | 1941 








Gross national product - - ; — 7 
Less: yoy consumption allowances_._.- 
Equals: Net national product 


} 
Plus: Subsidies minus current surplus of government t | 


enterprises___. “nam 
Less: Indirect business tax and nontax li: ability... - . 

Business transfer payments... 

Statistical discrepancy -_.- 
Equals: National income... 
Less: Undistributed corporate 

tory valuation adjustment, 
tax liability____.. som 

Contributions for social insur ance pated 

Excess of wage accruals over disbursements.- 


profits, corporate 


Plus: Net interest paid by government. paces 


Government transfer payments 
Business transfer payments 
Equals: Personal income...-_-.- 


and corporate profits 








Pa) 
on 
nN 
a 
te 
— 
i) 





| 1929 | 1933 1937 | 1942 | 1943 1944 1945 | 1946 

| | | | 
| pees 

---| $103,828 | $55,760 | $90, 213 | $100, 47 | $125, 204 | $159, 628 | $192, 573 | $210,551 | $213,120 | $203, 679 

“a 8,816 | 7,245| 7,972 8,440 | 9,294 9, 935 10, 585 11, 773 12, 085 11, 040 

95,012 | 48,515 | 82, 241 | 92,037 | 116,000 | 149,693 181,988 | 198,778 | 201,035 | 192,639 
| | | 

—147 | 18 | 60 | 420 | 102 150 | 183 659 775 | 843 

7,003 | 7, 055 9, 157 10,021 | 11,296 11,813 | 12,685 | 14,029] 15,339 16, 851 

587 659 567 | 431 | 502 494 | 504 | 549 | 564 528 

jl —80} 1,235 | —1,050 | 658 | 470 1,050 | 720| 2,599]  3,099/ 2,101 

onco-| 87,355 | 39,584 | 73,627] 81,347 | 103, 834 | 136,486 | 168,262 | 182, 260 | 182, 808 | 178, 204 

inven- | | | 

| 4, 467 | —4, 047 1,473 | 5,128] 10,150 15,527 | 19,215 18,797 | 14,924 10, 837 

243 285 1, 800 2, 282 2, 784 3, 468 | 4, 516 5,172 | 6,140 | 5, 990 

= 0 | 0 0 0 6 0 209 —193 14 | —30 

983 | 1,170 1, 204 1, 291 1, 289 1,517 | 2, 140 2,800 | 3,675 4, 491 

912 | 1,454 1, 851 2,688 | 2,617 2,657 | 2, 466 3, 082 5, 621 | 10,791 

eat arn 587 | 659 567 | 431 502 | 494 504 549 528 

CERRY? 73,976 | 78,347 | 95,308 | 122,159 | 149,432 | 164,915 | 171, 500 | | 177,217 





Source: U. 8. Shanestenaets of Commerce, 


Tables 5 to 7 show the national in- 
come, gross national product, and per- 
sonal income, respectively. Table 7 
also introduces the fourth important 
series, disposable personal income, 
which is obtained by deducting from 
personal income the personal tax and 
nontax payments to government. 
Table 8 shows the fifth series, net 
national product, and also the rela- 
tionship among four of these aggre- 
gates. 

Each series has important and 
varied applications. The following 
abbreviated definitions may assist the 
reader to understand each and to use 
it correctly. 

Gross national product is the mar- 
ket value of the output of goods and 
services produced by the Nation’s 
economy, before deduction of depre- 
ciation charges and other allowances 
for business and institutional con- 
sumption of durable capital goods. 
Other business products used up by 


Office of Business Economics. 


business in the accounting period are 
excluded. 

Net national product is the market 
value of the net output of goods and 
services produced by the Nation’s 
economy. All business products used 
up by business in the accounting pe- 
riod are excluded to avoid duplication. 

National income is the aggregate 
earnings of labor and property which 
arise from the current production of 
goods and services by the Nation’s 
economy. Thus, it measures the total 
factor costs of the goods and services 
produced by the economy. The Na- 
tion’s economy in this context refers 
to the labor and property supplied by 
residents of the Nation. 

Personal income is the current in- 
come received by persons from all 
sources, inclusive of transfers from 
government and business but exclu- 
sive of transfers among persons. Not 
only individuals (including owners of 





Item 





profit institutions, private trust funds, 
and private pension and welfare funds 
are classified as “persons.” 

Disposable income is the income re- 
maining to persons after deduction of 
personal tax and other payments to 
general government. 

In addition to the tables presenting 
the principal aggregates, table 9, 
which shows the sources and uses of 
gross saving, is generally considered 
to be one of the national income tables 
which are most useful for general eco- 
nomic analysis. Its content corre- 
sponds to that of the consolidated 
capital account for the economy de- 
scribed above. 


Social Insurance Funds 


Of special interest to students of 
social security are discussions of how 
two types of institutions, social in- 
surance funds and private life in- 
surance companies, and two groups of 





Gross private saving ------ 
Personal saving --- 
Undistributed corporate ‘profits J . 
Corporate inventory valuation adjustment_ , asell 
Capital consumption allowances---- . 
Excess of wage accruals over disburseme nts. 
Statistica) discrepancy ee 


Gross investment 
Gross private domest ic investment 
Net foreign investment .--. -- 


Government deficit (+) or surplus (—) on income and | 
product transactions. -_..-- 


Social insurance funds 





unincorporated enterprises) but non- transactions, “Transfer payments” 
Table 9.—Sources and uses of gross savings, selected years, 1929-46 
{In millions] 
7 a ee a a a ee rn ii i = 
| 1929 | 1933 | 1987 | 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943 1944 | 1945 | 1946 
$2,728 | $10,817 | $15,039 | $21,828 | $40, 209 | $46,567 | $54, 657 $47,853 | $25, 903 
—1,181 | 3,934 | 3,691 | 9,760 | 25,362| 29,991 | 35,594 | 29,014] 14,758 
—2, 428 | 2,398} 4,921| 5,136 | 5,886 5, 239 4,174| 6,925 
—2, 143 | i | 148 | —2,617 | —1,274| 824) -355| -533| —4,689 
7,245 | 7,972 8,440 , 294 9,935 | 10,585] 11,773| 12,085} 11,040 
0 | 0 | 0 | 0 0 | 209}  —193 | 14 | —30 
| 1,235 | —1, 050 | 658 | 470 | — 1,050 | 720 | 2,599 | 3,099 | —2,101 
| 1,456] 11,502) 14,492) 18,335 9,123/ 2,346] 3,559] 8,304 | 29, 355 
15, 824 1,306 | 11,440| 12,983] 17,211] 9,330 4,591| 5,658] 9,058 | 24,582 
771 | 150 | 62} 1,509] 1,124 | 207 | —2,245| —2,099| 754) 4,773 
| | | | | | | | 
it —1, 067 | 1,272| 685 547| 3,493] 31,086| 44,221 | 651,098| 39,549] —3,452 
cali —163 —144 | —1,576| —1,340 | —1,956 | —2,637| —3,895| —4,542| —4,937| —3,803 
—904| 1,416 | 891 1,887 | 5,449 | 33,723 | 48,116 | 55, 640 | 44, 486 351 


Other Government activities. __- 





Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
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and “Other labor income,” enter into 
the national income and related 
tables. 

As has already been pointed out, so- 
cial insurance funds are included in 
the government account. However, 
the Commerce Department report 
presents a special table for social in- 
surance funds, shown here after 
adaptation as table 10. The unifying 
characteristic of the funds in this 
category is that they are all govern- 
ment administered. It would be 


clearly inappropriate to include any 


privately administered funds in the 
government sector. 

For consistency with the geographi- 
cal coverage of national income sta- 
tistics, the data in table 10 refer to 
the continental United States only. 

Employer and employee contribu- 
tions are considered earnings accruing 
to labor in the time period in which 
they are earned and as part of the 
cost of hiring labor in that period. 
Under several of the programs the 
government does not actually receive 
the contributions until one-quarter 
year later. In the national income 
table, employer contributions appear 
under the heading, “Supplements to 


wages and salaries,” while employee 
contributions are included in wages 
and salaries. Contributions for social 
insurance are also included, implicitly, 
in the gross and net national product 
series, since they are a part of the 
market value of the Nation’s output. 
They are not, however, counted in 
measuring personal income because 
they are not received by persons as 
current income. In table 7, employer 
contributions are simply omitted, 
while employee contributions are de- 
ducted from employer disbursements 
of wages and salaries to obtain the 
personal income component, “Wage 
and salary receipts.” 

The item “Transferred to general 
government” measures the difference 
between contributions for social in- 
surance and the amounts actually 
made available to the funds for bene- 
fit payments. For the most part, it 
represents budgetary allocations to 
defray the administrative expenses of 
the social insurance funds. The ac- 
tual administrative expenses appear 
as part of government purchases of 
goods and services in table 6. 

Investment income of social insur- 
ance funds is almost entirely in the 


form of interest received from govern- 
ment. As such, it is a transaction 
within the government sector of the 
economy and does not appear in the 
aggregate tables. 

Benefit payments include all pay- 
ments from the funds to persons, 
whether in the form of periodic pay- 
ments, lump sums, or refunds. Since 
such benefit payments measure 
amounts received but not earned by 
persons in the period in which they 
are disbursed, their treatment is ex- 
actly opposite from that of contribu- 
tions for social insurance. They are 
included in personal income, under 
the general heading of “Transfer pay- 
ments,” but are excluded from na- 
tional income and gross and net na- 
tional product. 

The last line in table 10, “Surplus 
or deficit,” measures the difference 
between the receipts and expenditures 
of social insurance funds. It appears 
in table 9 as a component of the gov- 
ernment deficit or surplus on income 
and product transactions. (A sur- 
plus is shown as a “plus” in table 6 and 
as a “minus” in table 9.) Since social 
insurance funds showed a surplus in 
every year from 1929 to 1946, their 


Table 10.—Social insurance funds, selected years, 1929-46 


[In millions} 

















Contributions for social insurance 
Employee contributions 
Old-age and survivors insurance 
State unemployment insurance... ...- 
Railroad retirement insurance 


Federal civilian employee retirement systems... ._.__- 


State and local employee retirement a. a 
Cash sickness compensation funds !__._- - 
Government life insurance 2. 

Employer contributions 
Old-age and survivors insurance___- 

State unemployment insurance.. 

Federal unemployment tax_.............._- 
Railroad retirement insurance 
Railroad nnemployment insurance 


Federal civilian employee retirement systems. sre 


State and local employee retirement systems 
Government life insurance 3. toned 


Less: Transferred to general government 


panels: Retained by soci] insurance funds. on ees 


Plus: —nveees nt income 
Equals: Net receipts 
Less: Benefit payments 

Old-age and survivors insurance benefits... 
State unemployment insurance benefits 
Railroad retirement insurance benefits_. 
Railroad unemployment insurance benefits. 
Federal civilian pensions 
State and local employee pensions 
Cash sickness « sompensation ¢_- RIBS 
Government life insurance benefits 5 
Equals: Surplus (+) or deficit (—) 


























| 1929 | 1933 | 1937 | 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943 1944 | 194 1946 
saniehal ——| | ae Eee, es 

$243 | $285 | $1,800 | $2, 282 $2,784 | $3,468 | $4, $5, 990 
ane 142] 152 566 658} 801] 1,166 | 34 1,918 
aS) SHA 288 329 419 532 2 671 
me ae 32 44 56 7 88 40 
| a 62 67 80 98 2 163 
29 | 30 3i 50 66 159 257 28: 95 263 
47 63 86 112 115 120 | 28 3s f 160 
‘haeda 66 | 59 61 56 65 181 607 932 | 1,031 616 
101 133 | 1,234 | 1,624] 1,983 | 2,302] 2,677 | 2,936 | 3,805 4, 072 
- A 288 329 419 532 625 648 630 671 
aaa 588 813 | 1,011 | 1,089 | 1,246] 1,177] 1,008 877 
einehai 89 98 124 161} 183] 184 177 185 
ioveren 62 67 80 98 129 140 140 163 
67 80 99 118 | 129 130 140 
inthis 21 | 22 63 93 102 109 147 191 227 240 
72 | 107 141 155 165 185 | 202 212 225 235 
nennarecatecnisel 8 | 4 3 2 2 29 | 27 255 1, 268 1, 561 
1 | 2 135 150 189 5 | 186 207 265 
| 242] 283] 1,665 | 2,132] 2,595 | 4,986 | 5,933 | 5,725 
37 53 197 211 249 | 353 443 573 680 
279 | 336] 1,862] 2,343] 2,844 | 35: 5,429 | 6, 506 6, 405 
ES ET 116 192 286 | 1,003 888 | 58 | 887] 1,569] 2,602 
Ae EE <<. Eee: 1 40 94 137 172} 218) 287 387 
PEEP RRR NERA | : ; 2 518 344 344 | 80 62] 446 1, 095 
ssciliodea nal 40 118 124 128 132 | 137 146 159 
_ ’ . ; 16 14 6 | 1 | l 2 40 
AE RAE | 18 42 63 73 78 83 93 | 130 183 348 
ieslaijedavdiaiadceteiine 72 110 144 163 175 194 210 218 22 240 
ck a Tee 3 5 5 5 
FL Pe 26 | 40 | 36 75 59 56 67 116] 272 328 
Lieanecantuce 163 144 | 1,! 1,340 | 1,956 | 2,637 | 3,895 | 4,542 4,937 3, 803 















1 Represents employee contributions in Rhode Island only. 
8. Government life insurance fund and national 


2 Premium payments to U. 
service life insurance fund. 

+ Government contributions to U. 
national service life insurance fund, 


. Government life insurance fund and 


_* Payments from U. 
life insurance fund, 


* Represents payments in Rhode Island only. 
8S. Government life insurance fund and national service 


Source: U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
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inclusion in government has made the 
consolidated government deficit small- 
er, or the surplus larger, than it other- 
wise would have been. Because of 
the classification of social insurance 
funds in the government sector, per- 
sonal saving (shown in tables 7 and 
9) does not include the “saving” of 
social insurance funds. 


Transfer Payments 


Transfer payments consist of mone- 
tary income received by persons from 
government and business (other than 
government interest) for which no 
services are rendered currently.’ In 


* Although they do not conform exactly 
to this general description, consumer bad 
debts to business are considered, for tech- 


table 7, transfer payments have been 
grouped in three categories. The first, 
benefits from social insurance funds, 
was discussed in the preceding sec- 
tion. The second category covers all 
other government transfer payments. 
It consists chiefly of direct relief pay- 
ments (work relief wages are consid- 
ered to be earned income and are 
counted as part of wages and sal- 
aries), of veterans’ benefits, and of 
government payments to nonprofit 
organizations (including tuition pay- 
ments to nonprofit schools under the 
GI Bill). Like social insurance bene- 
fits, these “Other” government trans- 
fer payments are included in personal 


nical reasons, as transfer payments from 
business to persons, 


income but excluded from national 
income and gross and net national 
product. 

The third category, business trans- 
fer payments, embraces miscellaneous 
business payments to persons (includ- 
ing corporate gifts to nonprofit organ- 
izations) which do not represent pay- 
ment for services. Business transfer 
payments, like government transfers, 
are included in personal income and 
excluded frora nationalincome. Since 
they are covered by the market value 
of private production, however, they 
are implicitly included in gross and 
net national product. 

It should be noted that transfer 
payments, unlike components of the 
national income, are so defined that 


Table 11.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insur- 
ance and related programs, by specified period, 1945-47 


[In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, 


and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 








Rail- 
Federal] 7 2xes road 
Period Federal | ciyil- on | State un-| Federal] unem- 
Rad ir carriers} employ- | unem- | ploy- 
insurance} service | “and ment ploy- | ment 
eentriba- a their | contribu-} ment | insur- 
tions be us| em- | tions? | taxes‘! ance 
tons " | ployees contri- 
butions 
Fiseal year: 
og, ee $1, 238, 218/$528, 049|$282, 610/$1, 009, 091/$179, 930/$129, 126 
|e ee 1, 459, 492) 481, 448} 380, 057) 1, 001, 504) 184, 823) 141, 750 
4 months ended: 
October 1945......-.- 406, 470} 348,338] 70,642) 452,202) 19,385) 32,874 
October 1946_.....-- 424, 953) 304,484) 87, 55 347,946) 15,601) 36,154 
October 1947._....-- 481, 101] 322,153) 139,518] 402,591) 14,814) 34, 662 
1946 


October 69,952} 16,410 2, 137 92, 214 2, 213 138 
November 276,193) 23,754) 4,720) 110,690) 9,325) 1,159 
December 7,185] 23,028) 77,772 10, 097 789} 34,776 








p RPT e 42,263] 21, 551 1, 499 91, 516} 14,399 2 
February -- asain 266,183} 21,218} 4,927] 125,902) 115,847) 1,137 
March......- —_ 25, 377| 20,653) 76,784 6, 286} 12,044) 34,175 
eS — 69,005) 23, 936 2, 608 110, 021 3, 548 351 
ae ne 340, 382} 19,761] 12,185 191, 462} 11,924 1, 481 
/ | Ee wae 7,950} 23,064) 112,011 7, 584 1,347] 32, 487 
/ wi 72,390} 16, 422 5, 997 117, 366 2, 054 104 
72 nan 329, 258|8266, 514) 13,018 171, 248 9, 409 1, 776 
Septem ber....-....-.-- 13,861} 18,951] 116, 289 6, 225 2,790} 29,115 
ae 65, 592} 20,267) 4,214) 107,752 561} 3,667 


























1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

3 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service, 
Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, through April 1946, contribu- 
tions from employees in 4 States; employee contributions beginning May 21, 
1946, in California and beginning July 1, 1946, in Rhode Island, are deposited 
in the respective State sickness insurance funds. Data reported by State 
agencies; corrected to Nov. 25, 1947. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. 

§ Represents August contributions of $19.6 million from employees, and con- 
tributions for fiscal year 1947-48 of $245.4 million from the Federal Government 
and $1.5 million from the District of Columbia for certain District Government 
employees. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





Table 12.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 
— Security Administration programs, by specified period, 
1946-48 


{In thousands] 




















Fiscal year 1946-47 | Fiscal year 1947-48 
Expendi- Expendi- 
Item 
tures tures 
Appropri-} Appropri- 
ations! | through ations | through 
October October 
1946 ? 19472 
IEE i cuinncenaieisibbipamannian $1, 180,088] $403, 511/$1,301,937) $461, 559 
Administrative expenses. -......... 38, 733 15, 824 42, 425 18, 631 
Federal Security Agency, Social 

Security Administration *_____- 38, 583 12, 629 42,325 14, 603 
Department of Commerce, Bu- 

reau of the Census. __.........- 150 48 100 33 
Department of the Treasury 4___- (5) 3, 148 (5) 3,995 

Cleemes 60 BONE, oo. onc ncccccenence 715,773} 252,559} 715,612) 282,873 
Unemployment insurance ad- 

_ | ee 58, 109 28, 331 65, 612 21, 639 
Old-age assistance_............._- 172, 330 195, 735 
Aid to the blind__.__....--...-.- 619, 000 5, 625, 000 5, 862 
Aid to dependent children. _-_-_- 36, 724 51, 833 
Maternal and child health 

ER IEE os #11, 000 1, 844 11, 000 2, 675 
Services for crippled children_ _--. 6 7, 500 1, 607 7, 500 2, 212 
Child welfare services_....-....-- $3, 500 824 3, 500) 1,718 
Emergency maternity and infant 

A eae eR eee 16, 664 5, 676 3, 000 1,199 

Benefit payments, old-age and sur- 

vivors insurance... .............. 7 425, 582) 7135,127| 8 543,000) 7 160,055 
Reconversion unemployment bene- 

ORR eA a pekananal 900 (*) 























1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

2 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

3 Appropriations and expenditures for salaries and allotments, and expend- 
itures for printing and binding, penalty mail, and traveling expenses. 

4 Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title II of the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general fund of the Treasury. 

5 Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes. 

6 Maximum grants authorized by Social Security Act Amendments of 1946; 
actual appropriations were $12,705,000, $8,467,500, and $4,127,500. 

7 Actual payments from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

* Estimated expenditures as shown in 1947-48 budget. 

® Not available. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1947-48 budget (appropriations); 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures). 
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they cannot include income in kind, 
such as relief in kind or the value of 
free public education. At first sight, 
this treatment may seem inconsist- 
ent. It is, however, an essential dis- 
tinction. If transfer payments in kind 
were measured, it would be extremely 
difficult to draw a line between gov- 
ernment transfer payments and gov- 
ernment purchases of goods and serv- 
ices. All government services in behalf 


of the community might be “trans- 
ferred” to persons, requiring for con- 
sistency a corresponding transfer of 
government expenditures for goods 
and services to personal consumption 
expenditures. But while it might be 
desirable for some analytical purposes 
to merge or redefine the two, it is es- 
sential for most purposes that govern- 
ment purchases of goods and services 
and personal consumption expendi- 


Table 13.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes, by internal 
revenue collection district, July-September, 1947 and 1946 ' 


{In thousands] 
























































| 
July-September 1947 July-September 1946 
Internal revenue collection district = 
in Insurance | Unem- Insurance | Unem- 
Total contribu- | ployment Total contribu- | ployment 
tions 2 taxes 3 tions ? taxes 3 
Total . $427 27, 026. 5 | $414, 025. 9 $13, 000 6 $368, 387. 5 54, 999.4 | $13, 388. 1 
Alabama 7 | 4, 096. 0 4, 009. 4 86. 6 3, 300. 2 | 3, 201.3 98. 9 
Arizona 933. 9 929. 9 4.1 5 771.4 6.1 
Arkansas 1,37 1, 360. 4 3.3 1, 1, 142.4 16.9 
California (2 districts) 31, 2 30, 552. 9 708. 8 17,7 16, 996. 8 764.7 
Colorado 2,5 2, 462. 0 72.6 =. 2, 029. 1 65.0 
Connecticut a3 8, 079. 9 188. 1 7, 6, .9 18].3 
Delaware 2, 2, 772.3 54.0 2, 2, ) 130.9 
Florida 3, 9F 3, 915.6 71.5 3, 3, 405. 5 45.5 
Georgia... 4, 4, 833. 7 143. 1 4, 4, 407.8 25. 9 
Hawaii._.. | 1,0: 1, 012.6 13.7 812.8 2.8 
| 
Idaho anil 872.3 4.7 693. 3 4.1 
Illinois (2 districts) | 37, 733. 9 1, 627. 5 41, 384. 9 1, 554. 2 
Indiana_......-- | 8, 007. 6 123.1 6, 555. 4 98. 2 
onde 3, 563. 9 58.7 3, .6 40.4 
Kansas. ...... 2, 159.7 39. 4 1,§ 1 43.3 
Kentucky... 3, 218.2 41.8 2, 554. 7 39.9 
Louisiana 3, 411.6 54.9 2, 980. 8 64.5 
eee 1, 511.9 18.8 1, 423. 1 21.0 
Maryland (Including Dist. of Col.)-- 6, 968. 3 136. 5 . 6, 153.8 127.8 
iccusmenesmnndantiidine 16, 446. 7 407.7 15, 429. 3 15, 006. 8 422.5 
Michigan. ...... 26, 223. 2 1, 214.3 23, 152.1 21, 814.7 1, 337. 5 
Minnesota......- 6, 302. 1 137.1 5, 317.2 5, 183.0 134.2 
Mississippi - - - 1, 299. 5 8.6 1, 134.7 1, 125. 2 9.5 
Missouri (2 districts) 10, 541.7 307.3 270.0 9, 181.6 88.4 
Montana. ..... 2 13.7 551.8 541.6 10. 2 
Nebraska 2 61.1 % 1, 685. 1 45.6 
Nevada .4 5.6 1 327.4 1.7 
New Hampshire_ : 7.4 12.3 0 1,021.7 21.3 
New Jersey (2 districts) 3.5 457.1 2 12, 869. 4 515.7 
New Mexico x .9 10. 6 5 468. 9 6.6 
New York (6 districts) __...........- 85, 103. 8 81,853.3 | 3,250.5 76, 343. 2 72, 838. 9 
North Carolina 5, 729.8 5, 623. 4 106. 4 4, 880. 4 4, 761.1 
North Dakota... 398. 9 396. 6 2.3 319.3 316.3 
Ohio (4 districts 29, 736. 7 28, 759.3 977.4 24, 757.9 23, .8 
Oklahoma 3, 529. 9 3, 414.0 115.9 2, 993. 7 2, 895. 6 
Oregon 3, 640.3 3, 599. 2 41.1 3, 054.9 2, 999. 8 
Pennsy Ivania (3 districts 39, 586.3 38, 042.3 1, 544.1 32, 832. 6 31 9.0 
Rhode Island 2, 671.6 2, 646. 5 25.0 2, 389. 0 2, 367.5 
South Carolina 2, 489. 9 2, 440.7 49.2 2, 088. 0 2, 052. 1 
South Dakota 466. 6 463.7 2.9 381.0 4 
Tennessee ‘ 4,359.4 4, 301.8 57.6 3, 925.9 | 3, 863. 9 61.9 
Texas (2 districts) 11, 485. 0 11, 289. 4 195.7 9, 809.3 | 9, 593. 4 215.9 
Utah sedated —aeeaiinaee 1, 101.1 1, 091.0 10.1 831. 4 818.0 13. 4 
ES Si RE EE AT Rte ac 627.9 519.9 8.0 2.7 554. 5 8.2 
| ee NR RRR SKER 4, 825.3 4, 697. 1 128. 2 5| 3,758.6 124.9 
Washington wee Alaska) ..... 5, 902.7 5, 773.7 129.0 55 5, 112.1 153. 1 
inn a asaciapnbcubition aie 3, 437.8 3, 381. 9 55.9 3 2, 613. 6 44.7 
| IRE RCC RR Ras 8, 934. 5 8, 737.8 196.7 | 7, 107.0 210.3 
ATR Ae SATS Me 348. 5 8. | 269. 5 8.6 

















1 Data are based on warrants covered by the 
Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treas- 
ury Department and therefore differ slightly from 
tax receipts in table 11, which are based on the 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. Amounts 
listed in this table represent collections made in 
internal revenue collection districts in the respective 
States and covered into the Treasury. The amount 
received by a particular district does not necessarily 
represent taxes paid with respect to employment 


is located. 
employers 


within the State in which that district 

2 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by 
and employees. 

3 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers 
only. Excludes amounts collected under State 
unemployment insurance laws and deposited in 
State unemployment funds. 
Treasury Department, 


Source: Bureau of Ac- 


counts. 


tures be maintained as distinct cate- 
gories. 


Other Labor Income 

“Other labor income” 
current payments, other than wages 
and salaries, made to employees as 
compensation for their services. 
Throughout the tables, this item is 
handled in the same fashion as wage 
and salary receipts. It is included 
explicitly in national income and per- 
sonal incOme and implicitly in gross 
and net national product. The two 
“Other labor income” items of great- 
est interest in the present discussion 
are employer contributions to private 
pension and welfare funds and com- 
pensation for injuries (table 5). The 
former is the only item in the tables 
which explicitly mentions private 
pension and welfare plans, but it 
should be borne in mind when table 
7 is used that such funds are defined 
as persons and, consequently, not only 
their receipts from business in the 
form of employer contributions but 
also their property income receipts 
are included in personal income, along 
with the receipts of individuals. 
Their savings appear as part of per- 
sonal saving.‘ Employee contribu- 
tions and benefit payments do not 
appear, since they are transfers 
among persons. 

“Compensation for injuries, 
in table 5, exceeds the figures 
workmen’s compensation shown on 
page 38 of this issue, because the for- 
mer includes payments to railroad 
workers not covered by workmen’s 
compensation laws. Both series in- 
clude medical benefits. 

Since both workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance carriers (including 
State funds, which are treated as gov- 
ernment enterprises) and the insured 


consists of 


” 


shown 
for 


*“Employer contributions to private 
pension and welfare funds” includes con- 
tributions not only to employer-admin- 
istered and union-management-adminis- 
tered funds, but also contributions to 
plans administered by life insurance 
companies, which are classified in the 
business sector. In the case of plans ad- 
ministered by life insurance companies, it 
is necessary to visualize the employer as, 
in effect, paying the contribution to the 
employee, who, in turn, pays the annuity 
or insurance premium. Data for the 
various types of plans cannot be statisti- 
cally segregated, but their combination 
causes no error in the aggregates. 
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companies are in the business sector, 
premiums for such insurance cancel 
and do not appear in the accounts or 
tables. 


Private Life Insurance Companies 


Private life insurance companies, as 
might be expected, are classified in 
the business sector of the economy. 
However, their transactions differ 
fundamentally from those of the or- 
dinary business enterprise and re- 


quire special treatment in national 
income accounting. Explanation of 
the concepts and rationale underlying 
this treatment is beyond the scope 
of this summary, but an outline of the 
procedures followed should prove 
helpful. 

The Department of Commerce in- 
cludes, in net interest in the national 
income and in personal interest in- 
come in personal income, an imputed 
item equal to the property income re- 


ceived by life insurance companies. 
It also includes in personal consump- 
tion expenditures an item equal to the 
operating expenses of such companies. 
Premium payments and payments to 
policyholders do not enter into the 
national income tables because they 
are considered as transactions chang- 
ing the form in which individuals’ as- 
sets are held (like depositing or with- 
drawing money from the bank) rather 
than as expenditures or income. 


Table 14.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department through September of fiscal 


State 


years 1946-47 and 1947-48 


[In thousands] 
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Fiscal year 1947-48 through September 
Fiscal year a ime — 
1946-47 | U 2 
nemploy-| 
through Aid to de- , ment | Maternal | servicesfor| Child 
Septem- Old-age as- Aid to and child 
b “7 tal Total sistance pendent the blind insurance | health crippled welfare 
en war children adminis- | ourvines children | services 
tration : : 
— 
$180, 106.7 | $215, 338.9 | $150, 525. 8 $39, 434. 4 $4, 366. 1 $16, 385. 7 $1, 901. 4 $1, 364. 2 | $1, 361. 2 
2, 152.8 2, 952. 4 1, 977.6 595. 1 41.0 184. 2 95. 5 44.1 15.0 
141.9 250. 1 162. 4 26. 5 () 38. 1 | 13. 5 7.8 1.8 
283. 9 634. , 100. ¢ 311.3 68. 2 65. 3 51.2 25. 0 12.7 
r oon. 9 3 350.3 | 5a. 3 477.8 a 7 128. 8 $0. i) 27.0 ie 1 
17, 700. 4 17, 904. 0 13, 776. 4 1, 198. 2 518.5 2, 244.9 31.6 66.7 67.7 
3, 525. 9 3, 592. 5 3, 128.0 366. 0 27.0 | 51.1 3.6 | - 3 16.8 
1, 522.6 1, 794.7 1, 233.0 244. 2 10. 2 264. 4 | 13.0 13.0 | 17.0 
128. 4 156. 8 52,2 30.3 10. 2 39.3 | 7.8 3.6 13.6 
311.1 460. 6 146. 9 153. 9 14.8 106. 5 14.1 | 20. 6 3.8 
3, 900. 2 6, 472.5 | 4, 502.9 1, 463. 6 237.4 168. 4 44.8 | 15.7 | 39.7 
2, 887.8 3, 6 2, 608. 3 424. 83.6 170. 2 77.2 | 30.1 | 54.5 
303. 8 329. 5 121.4 132.9 4.8 33.9 12.7 | 22. 1 Ss 
945. 2 973.7 699. 2 149. 13.9 74.2 13. 8 | 11.8 10.9 
10, 620. 3 14, 190.6 10, 1 2, 476.0 417.9 902. 4 13.6 | 47.9 | 17.8 
4, 074.8 3, 597.3 2, 9 580. 9 111.8 249.3 25.1 | 25. 1 31.1 
3, 406. 0 3, 680. 7 3, 073. 7 314.0 87.7 104. 3 8.6 | 32.9 59. 4 
2, 272.7 2, 993. 8 2, 281. 4 460.7 74.4 119.0 | 36.4 | 13. 5 | 8.5 
1, 630. 7 2, 836. 7 1, 710.6 715. 4 65. 1 162.0 74.5 45.5 63.6 
3, 001. 1 4, 979.0 3, 191. 2 1, 337. 1 115.7 203. 4 85.0 24.8 21.9 
1, 342.9 1, 401.5 1, 052.0 174. 2 47.0 76.7 28.8 17.5 | 5.4 
1,3 1, 800. 4 785. 613.3 33. 5 270.7 50. 5 32.7 14.3 
7, 8, 804.0 6, 593. 9 1, 128.0 108. 4 870. 2 56. 6 27.3 19.6 
8, < 11, 593. 7 8, 224. 5 2, 315. 2 135. 3 811.6 57.4 | 49.7 0 
4, 5, 766. 6 4, 492.8 799. 5 108. 2 234. 8 | 23.1 | 44.6 63.7 
1, 4§ 2, 063. 0 1, 407.2 314.7 97.5 66.2 | 74.3 | 43.8 59. 2 
8, 10, 497.9 8, 643.3 1, 509.7 (2) 268. 8 | 13.6 | 5.8 56.7 
Sf 1, 206. 0 864. 7 202. 4 40.8 | 59.1 8.4 \ 23.4 
2, 2, 145. 7 1,711.5 291.9 32.4 | 51.0 12.5 | 17.9 | 28. 5 
217.3 158. 2 (2) (2) | 40.7 | 7.5 4.5 6.4 
685. 5 461.0 99. 4 . 6 | 61.9 | 20. 8 | 7.0 | 14.6 
2, 279. 6 2, 901.9 | 1, 511.3 374.5 44.8 867.0 39.3 | 41.2 23.8 
802. 0 652. 1 332. 2 200. 5 13.0 | 43.3 | 39.0 13.3 | 10.8 
13, 575. 2 15, 207.8 7, 876.9 | 4, 066. 8 306. 5 | 2, 810. 4 §2.8 | 41.3 | 53.1 
1, 760. 2 3, 239.1 | 1, 951. 4 722.3 160. 6 | 61.1 | 43.1 | 49.8 | 60.8 
731.1 947.9 | 718.5 164.9 11.5 | 7 | 0 | 16.4 | 17.8 
8, 911.2 10, 175.9 | 7, 924.7 1, 064. 0 | 238.7 | 5 116.1 | 41.7 49.1 
8, 722.3 10, 151. 4 7, 116.4 2, 610. 8 189. 0 2 20.3 | 42.8 49.8 
2, 450. 0 2, 161.4 1, 601.9 258. 2 29.6 | 5 12.4 11.3 14.6 
9, 593. 0 13, 169. 2 6, 799. 3 4, 815.3 (2) | 0 70.6 | 40. 2 | 34.8 
101.7 212.6 | (2) (2) (2) 136.3 | 33.6 42.7 
| 
.3 917.0 | 553.9 204. 4 9.9 105.9 12.4 24. 2 | 6.5 
.6 1, 889. 4 | 1, 247.6 350. 8 58.3 78.7 | 60. 4 | 48.4 | 45.1 
1.5 912.1 | 696. 2 149.8 12.5 18.0 | 11.7 } 4.0 | 9.8 
2.8 | 3, 594. 1 1, 987.8 1, 227.2 98. 5 207.8 43 3 20. 8 | 8.5 
56.6} 11, 798.1 | 9, 963. 1 994. 8 | 318.1 344.2 | 92.0 | 25.7 | 60.3 
at] Mae] See] Mt] OS] St] aa] SBS 
2. . 8 | , 31. 5.6 39.1 | 7. .§ 9. ! 
; 43.4| (2) (2) (2) (?) 29.9 | 10.4 3.1 
3] 1,187.4 572.7 352.7 | 49.5 | 130. 5 | 20.7 | 47.2 | 14.0 
7, 655.3 | 6, 161. 4 4, 897.0 | 714. 2 | 42.9 420.3 43.3 27.0 16.6 
33.0 | 2, 386. 8 1, 121.0 1, 016. 6 53.2 167.4 | 0 9.4 | 19.1 
8 4,676.0} 3,448.5 907. 5 107.5 143. 2 | 1.2 40.1 | 28.0 
ia | 388. 0 | 289. 7 39.5 7. 36.7 | 4.6 1.3 8.8 


| 





1 Does not administer aid to the blind. 


2 No plan approved by the Social Security Administration. 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Bureau of Accounts, Treasury Department. 
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Table 15.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-47 


{In thousands] 
















































































| 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
| ae | “a RelA asa 
Period | Transfers | : Net total of | Cash with Credit of |p 
and appro- | Interest | Benefit —— |U.8.Govern-| disbursing fund account a 
priations to | received | payments | expenses ment securi- | officeratend| atendof | : = 
trust fund ! pe ties acquired of period period — 
Seanatative, January 1937-October 1947.............-..- $10, 200, 808 | $849, 050 | $1, 689, 633 | $246, 393 $9, 000, 334 | $64, 775 | $48, 722 $9, 113, 831 
i year: | } 
EE a ee 1, 238, 218 147, 766 320, 510 37, 427 | 1, 002, 453 49, 167 43, 527 7, 641, 428 
St etieddmngsecsadsceceéncetidecandndsebenesiones 1, 459, 492 163, 466 425, 582 40, 788 1, 193, 600 48, 376 | 7, 305 8, 798, 015 
4 months ended: 
October 1945 406, 470 9, 242 | 94, 889 | 10, 266 273, 000 38, 683 65, 974 6, 923, 938 
October 1946 424, 953 9, 301 | 135, 127 | 11, 244 | 280, 000 | 46, 303 | 54, 273 7, 929, 310 
October 1947 481, 801 9, 306 | 160, 055 | 15, 235 | 258, 000 | 64, 775 | 48, 722 9, 113, 831 
SI cinniicnicpentbhitinnihtiadbeaaineadnnntinihdihenta 69, 952 | 60 33, 832 | 3, 679 —10, 000 | 46, 303 54, 27: 7, 929, 310 
AN REE RC A ARETE  < | aos 33, 529 | 3, 268 | __ 44, 652 295,320 | 8, 168, 707 
Pica esneueeinineeemetandahnannmanasebed 7, 185 11, 238 | 33, 587 3, 741 ~ 250, 000 51, 845 | 19, 222 8, 149, 801 
| 
1947 | i | 
LE Te 42, 263 33, 665 34, 164 0 | = Se 52, 393 56, 420 8, 187, 547 
RE GE Ieocceuntenes 35, 574 3,905 |.....- ; 51, 597 283, 920 8, 414, 252 
March..... 25, 377 9, 242 37, 138 3, 927 240, 000 48, 306 40, 766 8, 407, 806 
=o _ | | eeu 38, 817 SR 46, 880 | 68, 612 8, 434, 226 
= 0 {| a 38, 651 i | as outa? 53, 322 360, 574 8, 732, 630 
, a 7, 950 100, 020 38, 995 3, 590 423, 600 48, 376 7, 305 8, 798, 015 
/ 3 73, 090 64 39, 314 3, 854 —42, 000 54, 555 72, 412 8, 827, 301 
August. . 0 39, 206 | ae abe 55, 552 358, 806 9, 114, 691 
September. -” 13, 861 9, 242 39, 874 3, 550 300, 000 66, 361 27, 676 9, 094, 371 
I icubinathsiuntceeeaitnediniiedapanninainldbiiienepmaiiniadsind 65, 592 |oono-nseeee= 41, 662 | See? 64, 775 48, 722 9, 113, 831 
1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under the 3 Includes $700,000 appropriated from the general fund of the Treasury 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act. ; g : Daily Si he U.S. Tr 
2 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
redeemed 
Table 16.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-47 
{In thousands] 
Net total Unex- State accounts | Railroad unemployment insurance account 
Total of U. 8. nded ie 
Period assets Govern- balance 
at end of ment : Balance Balance 
‘ re at end of — Interest With- — Interest | Benefit . 
period pana me 9 period Deposits | credited | drawals? "period Deposits | credited | payments poke of 
Cumulative, January 1936-October P | | 
rr - d:stcdGinbewoenesendenbeeed $7, 953, 852 | $7, 939, 000 $14, 852 |$10, 888,428 | $732,918 |4$4, 551,699 | $7, 069, 702 777, 458 $63, 175 $130, 103 $884, 150 
iscal year | 
Ee 7, 449, 120 101, 827 40, 120 1, 009, 909 130, 373 1, 128, 720 6, 690, 672 116, 214 13, 220 7, 197 758, 448 
ET Se: 7, 869, 044 443, 000 17, 044 1, 005, 273 131, 419 817, 817 7, 009, 547 127, 576 15,469 | 51,657 859, 498 
4 months ended: | | 
| SE a 7, 531, 594 176, 000 48, 420 371, 813 3, 931 198, 789 | 856, 29, 587 368 | 398 675, 52 
Se ee 55, 000 27, 752 298, 418 3, 620 286, 560 | 6 706, 150 32, 538 396 | 15, 194 | 785, 602 
SE Uinndcsacencsosennesaes 7, 953, 852 87, 000 14, 852 332, 901 3, 644 276, 390 7, 069,702 | 31, 196 | 437 | 16,631 | 884, 150 
1946 
0 SS ae eee 7, 491, 752 —25, 000 7, 752 42, 045 161 4 62, 357 6, 706, 150 | 124 18 | 3, 794 785, 602 
CC ae 7, 591, 949 100, 000 27, 949 154, 350 |......- 51, 620 6, 808, 880 | ae 3, 576 | 783, 069 
EEC eS eee 21, 255 16, 824 4, 603 55, 367 6, 774, 940 31, 299 522 4, 597 | 810, 315 
1947 
ee rir: See 15, 000 30, 624 37, 189 56, 708 70, 436 6, 798, 401 28 6, 597 | 811, 223 
ESAS ES 7, 714, 173 100, 000 35, 173 173, 982 ‘ 65, 416 6, 906, 967 BEE benases 807, 206 
7, 683, 489 — 25, 000 29, 489 14, 964 3, 449 74, 950 6, 850, 429 30, 758 401 833, 060 
7, 650, 124 — 25, 000 21, 124 42, 575 212 71, 141 6, 822, 075 317 25 828, 049 
7, 831, 181 175, 000 27, 181 249, 282 |... a 65, 811 7, 005, 546 t {a 825, 635 
7, 869, 044 48, 000 17, 044 17, 690 62, 827 76, 516 7, 009, 547 29, 239 7, 528 | 859, 498 
7, 823, 505 —55, 000 26, 505 39, 070 22 91, 897 6, 956, 742 94 3 866, 764 
s 7, 993, 421 167, 000 29, 421 243, 149 |........ 71, 187 7, 128, 704 | i (en 7 864, 717 
September. -....- a eo 7, 971, 852 —10, 000 17, 852 12, 785 3, 448 59, 598 7, 085, 339 26, 179 413 | | 886, 514 
Siidpitinkvtnincsanediantsed 7, 953, 852 —15, 000 14, 852 37, 897 174 53, 708 7, 069, 702 | 3, 301 | 21 5, 685 | 884, 150 


























1 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities re- 


deem 


2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


account amounting to $107,161,000. 


3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 


fund amounting to $66,514,000. 


4 Includes withdrawals of $15,200,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
Source: Daily Statement af the U. S. Treasury. 
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The net effect of these procedures 
is that the summary national income 
and related tables, such as those 
shown here, are the same as they 
would be if life insurance companies 


were classified in the personal ac- 
count. The principal point to be 
noted is that personal saving includes 
increases in reserves of life insurance 
companies. Private life insurance is 


treated in the summary tables just as 
private pension funds are, but not, of 
course, as is U. S. Government life 
insurance which is considered social 
insurance. 





Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security * 


Social Security Administration 


Annual Report of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency; Section 1, Social Secu- 
rity Administration, 1947. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947, 
pp. 1-167. 


The annual report of the Social 
Security Administration for the fis- 
cal year 1946-47 covers for the first 
time all programs now operating un- 
der the Social Security Act as well as 
the research and reporting functions 
of the Children’s Bureau under the 
act creating that Bureau. The re- 
port reviews briefly the operations of 
all programs during the fiscal year and 
outlines specific recommendations for 
improving each program. It also pre- 
sents the recommendations of the So- 
cial Security Administration for at- 
taining the objectives of social secu- 
rity through a comprehensive system 
of contributory social insurance; a 
comprehensive program of public wel- 
fare, including public assistance and 
family and child welfare services; and 
a comprehensive program of health 
and welfare services for children and 
research in child life. A summary of 
the recommendations appears on 
pages 2-7 of this issue. 


General 


Counci. OF STATE GOVERNMENTS. 
Grants-in-aid and Other Federal 
Expenditures Within the States. 
Rev. ed. Chicago: The Council, 
May 1947. 27 pp. $1. 

Contains Federal grants-in-aid 
figures for the fiscal year ending June 

30, 1946, and descriptions of new 


* The inclusion of prices of publica- 
tions in this list is intended as a service 
to the reader, but any orders must be 
directed to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Administration 
or the Federal Security Agency. Federal 
publications for which prices are listed 
should be ordered from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


grant programs enacted by the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Prob- 
lems of Social Security. New Delhi: 
The Office, 1947. 123 pp. (Pre- 
paratory Asiatic Regional Confer- 
ence of the ILO, New Delhi, 1947. 
Report I.) 175 cents. 

Considers the problem of social se- 
curity for agricultural workers; ex- 
amines the alternatives of social in- 
surance and social assistance; and 
makes recommendations for the 
adoption of a social insurance pro- 
gram for wage earners, especially in 
urban areas, and also of a medical 
care program. Includes a report on 
social security provisions in certain 
Asiatic countries. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Pro- 
gramme of Action for the Enforce- 
ment of Social Standards Embodied 
in Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions Not Yet Ratified or Accepted. 
New Delhi: The Office, 1947. 106 
pp. (Preparatory Asiatic Regional 
Conference of the ILO, New Delhi, 
1947. Report II.) 175 cents. 

A report prepared to provide the 
Conference with a basis of discussion; 
includes discussions of employment 
and unemployment, conditions of 
work, and employment of children 
and women. 


KRAUS, FRANTISEK. “International So- 
cial Policy.” United Nations Weekly 
Bulletin, Lake Success, N. Y., Vol. 3, 
Oct. 14, 1947, pp. 488-489. 15 cents. 
A survey by the Chairman of the 

United Nations Social Commission. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON CIVIL 
Ricuts. To Secure These Rights. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1947. 178 pp. $1. 

After a report on “serious civil 
rights violations in all parts of the 
country,” the Committee considers 
what Government’s appropriate role 
should be in securing these rights and 
makes recommendations for a “pro- 
gram of action.” 


Ravuse, S. AVERY. “Youth vs. Age.” 
Conference Board Management 
Record, New York, Vol. 9, Oct. 1947, 
pp. 297-302. 

Compares older and younger work- 
ers with respect to quantity and qual- 
ity of production, cooperation, and 
dependability. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
Wark AGENCY LIQUIDATION UNIT. 
People in Motion; the Postwar Ad- 
justment of the Evacuated Japanese 
Americans. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1947 (?). 270 pp. $1. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


BROMBACHER, Nancy J. “Births, In- 
fant Mortality and Maternal Mor- 
tality in the United States—1944.” 
Public Health Reports, Washington, 
Vol. 62, Oct. 31, 1947, pp. 1555-1574. 
10 cents. 


Hoser, Kart J. Sdmhallet Och Bar- 
nen. Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt & 
Soner, 1946. 296 pp. $3.50. 

A study of society and the child with 
special emphasis on Sweden’s legisla- 
tion for the care and support of 
children. 


Pate, Maurice. “Sixty Million Hungry 
Children.” United Nations Weekly 
Bulletin, Lake Success, N. Y., Vol. 3, 
Oct. 21, 1947, pp. 528-530. 15 cents. 
The Executive Director of the Inter- 

national Children’s Emergency Fund 

describes the work being done to save 
the children in war-torn areas. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. The In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1947. 6 pp. (United 
Nations Information Series 15.) 5 
cents. 

Discusses the creation of the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund 
by the United Nations. 


Retirement and Old Age 


BLEIBERG, RoBert M. “Social Security 
Fund Going Broke as It Rises.” 
Barron’s, New York, Vol. 27, Nov. 3, 
1947, pp. 7-8. 25 cents. 

Presents arguments against freez- 
ing the tax for old-age and survivors 
insurance and urges sufficient increase 
to meet future obligations. 
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WILLiaMson, W. R. “Social Insur- 
ance.” Journal of the American 
Association of University Teachers 
of Insurance, Philadelphia, Vol. 14, 
Mar. 1947, pp. 84-93. 

Outlines the history of old-age pro- 
tection during the past 10 years and 
points out five specific limitations of 
the present old-age and survivors in- 
surance program. This entire issue of 
the Journal is devoted to the Proceed- 
ings of the Association’s eleventh an- 
nual meeting. 

WILsoN, ELizABETH W. “Pensions or 
Jobs for the Aged?” American 
Economic Security (Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A.), Wash- 
ington, Vol. 4, Oct. 1947, pp. 16-20. 
15 cents. 

Emphasizes the importance of keep- 
ing able older workers in the labor 
market. 


Employment Security 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. COMMITTEE ON 
Economic Po.ticy. A Program for 
Sustaining Employment. 2d ed. 
Washington: The Chamber, 1947. 
32 pp. 10 cents. 

Outlines means by which an ade- 
quate supply of job opportunities may 
be secured. Discusses in some detail 
experience rating in unemployment 
insurance and also all types of unem- 
ployment, with special emphasis on 
cyclical unemployment. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Year 

Book of Labour Statistics, 1945- 

1946. Montreal: The Office, 1947. 

284 pp. $3.75. 

A summary of the principal labor 
statistics of 60 countries covering a 
2-year period. Adds three new tables: 
(1) distribution of employed persons 
according to industries, (2) estimated 
per capita consumption of certain 
foods, and (3) number of strikes and 
lock-outs, workers involved, and time 
lost in industrial disputes, classified 
by industries. Includes figures pre- 
viously unavailable because of the 
wartime statistical black-out. 

Pace, Eric W. “The Employment of 
the Blind in Unsheltered Occupa- 
tions.” Outlook for the Blind and 
the Teachers Forum, Richmond, 
Va., Vol. 41, Oct. 1947, pp. 211-224. 
15 cents. 

The development of unsheltered 
employment of the blind in England. 
PETERSON, FLORENCE. Survey of Labor 

Economics. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1947. 843 pp. $4. 

A text for a college survey course. 
Part four, on social security, discusses 


existing programs and _ proposes 
needed changes in legislation. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
BuREAv OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. 
Wages and Wage Rates of Hired 
Farm Workers, United States and 
Major Regions, July 1946. Wash- 
ington: The Bureau, Sept. 1947. 
53 pp. (Survey of Wages and Wage 
Reports in Agriculture. Report No. 
20.) Processed. 


UtTaH. INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. DE- 
PARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
A Guide to Utah Employment, In- 
dustrial and Occupational Infor- 
mation. Salt Lake City (?): The 
Department, 1947 (?). Various 
paging. Processed. 

A bibliography. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


BARNETT, JOHN V. “Public Nursing 
Homes: A Logical Development in 
Public Assistance.” American Eco- 
nomic Security (Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. A.), Washington, 
Vol. 4, Oct. 1947, pp. 12-16. 15 cents. 
Considers the desirability of amend- 

ing existing Federal legislation to al- 

low recipients of public assistance to 
reside in public and private institu- 
tions that provide nursing care. 


Burns, EvELINE M. “The Opportun- 
ity of the Private Agency in a 
Changing World.” Canadian Wel- 
fare, Ottawa, Vol. 23, Oct. 15, 1947, 
pp. 3-10. 25 cents. 

Discusses several important de- 
velopments in the private welfare field 
and their implications. 


Cassipy, Harry M. “The Canadian 
Social Service.” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia, Vol. 
253, Sept. 1947, pp. 190-199. $2. 
Sketches the present pattern of 

Canadian social services, both public 

and private, and discusses the out- 

standing issues in this field. 


COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES OF CHI- 
caco. Social Service Year Book, 
Chicago, 1945-46. Chicago: The 
Council, 1947. 92 pp. $2. 


RUSSELL, ELIZABETH. Professional 
Growth on the Job; a Guide for the 
Public Assistance Worker. New 
York: Family Service Association 
of America, 1947. 62 pp. 60 cents. 

SItts, Dorotuy H. Volunteers in So- 
cial Service. New York: National 
Travelers Aid Association, 1947. 51 


pp. 
A guide to voluntary agencies that 


are concerned with improving their 

service. 

U. S. FEDERAL WorxKS AGENCY. Final 
Report of the WPA Program 1935- 
43. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1947. 145 pp. 50 cents. 
Reviews the problems encountered 

during the existence of the WPA pro- 
gram and the manner in which they 
were solved; concludes that public 
work and relief should never be com- 
bined. 

WISCONSIN. STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE. County and City 
Homes in Wisconsin; a Study of 
Public Institutions Caring for the 
Aged and the Chronically Ill. Mad- 
ison (?): The Department, Aug. 
1947. 12 pp. Processed. 

A report prepared for the Advisory 

Committee of the Wisconsin State De- 

partment of Public Welfare. 


Health and Medical Care 


BuBEN, ZDENKA. “The Role of the 
Medical Social Worker in Securing 
Provisions for Medical Care.” Bul- 
letin (American Association of Med- 
ical Social Workers), Chicago, Vol. 
20, Nov. 1947, pp. 50-59. 25 cents. 

NEW JERSEY. DEPARTMENT OF INSTI- 
TUTIONS AND AGENCIES. Hospital 
and Public Health Resources in New 
Jersey. Part 1 of Report of New 
Jersey Survey of Hospital and 
Health Center Facilities under Fed- 
eral Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act. Trenton: The Depart- 
ment, 1947. 114 pp. 

“Report of the Surgical Insurance 
Plan Study Committee of the Rhode 
Island Medical Society to the House 
of Delegates (as Adopted by the 
House of Delegates, Sept. 15, 1947) .” 
Rhode Island Medical Journal, 
Providence, Vol. 30, Oct. 1947, pp. 
737-752. 25 cents. 

Discusses not only the report but 
also the Rhode Island Medical So- 
ciety’s program for voluntary prepaid 
nonoccupational surgical and obstet- 
rical insurance. 

WILSON, ELIZABETH W. Compulsory 
Health Insurance. New York: Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
1947. 138 pp. (Studies in Indi- 
vidual and Collective Security No. 
a) Bi. 

Explores in detail the cost and 
feasibility of compulsory health in- 
surance. Analyzes and compares the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bills of 1945 
and the proposed National Health In- 
surance and Public Health Act of 1947, 
and presents the pros and cons of 
compulsory health insurance. 
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Washington 25, D. C. Requests for other publications listed should 
be addressed to the Social Security Administration . 


Periodicals 


Social Security Bulletin. Monthly. Subscription 
price, $2.00 in United States, Canada, and 
Mexico; $2.75 in all other countries. Single 
copies, 20 cents. 

The Child. Children’s Bureau. Monthly. Sub- 
scription price, $1.00 in United States, Canada, 
and Mexico; $1.25 in all other countries. 
Single copies, 10 cents. 

Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency; Section 
Six, Social Security Board, 1946. 25 cents. 

Soctal Security Yearbook, 1946. (Eighth annual 
supplement to Social Security Bulletin.) 25 
cents. 

Employment Security Activities. Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. Monthly. Processed. 


Unemployment Compensation Interpretation Service— 
The Benefit Series. Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity. Monthly. Subscription price, $3.50 
a year; single copies, 30 cents. 


Insured Unemployment. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Weekly. Processed. 


Unemployment Insurance Claims. Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. Weekly. Processed. 


Comparative Statistics of General Assistance Opera- 
tions of Public Agencies in Selected Large Cities. 
Bureau of Public Assistance. Monthly. Proc- 
essed. 


Reasons for Opening Cases for Assistance. Bureau 
of Public Assistance. Quarterly. Processed. 


Reports 


Principles Underlying Labor-Dispute Disqualifica- 
tion. Bureau of Employment Security. 

Principles Underlying the Prevailing Conditions of 
Work Standard. Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity. Processed. 

Case Records in Public Assistance (Case Materials 
Selected From Public Welfare Agencies No. 1). 
Bureau of Public Assistance. 

Staff Development Through the Administrative 
Processes (Current Practices in Staff Training, 
Illustrations from State Public Assistance 
Agencies No. 5). Bureau of Public Assistance. 


Public Assistance Goals for 1947. Bureau of 


Public Assistance. Processed. 


Characteristics of State Plans for Old-Age Assistance, 
Aid to the Blind, and Aid to Dependent Children. 
Bureau of Public Assistance. 35 cents. 


Medical Care and Costs in Relation to Family 
Income, a Statistical Source Book. Bureau of 
Research and Statistics. $1.25. 


Social Insurance Financing in Kelation to Consumer 
Income and Expenditures. Bureau of Research 
and Statistics. 45 cents. 


Pamphlets explaining the social security programs and the rights of 
individuals under these programs are available in limited quantities 
from the Administration's regional and field offices or from Infor- 
mational Service, Federal Security Building, Washington 25, D. C. 








